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Ar first sight there may seem to be no 
natural association between the idea of 
scholarship and that of government. Per- 
haps it is time to examine both ideas and 
see for ourselves. We begin with govern- 
ment because we may expect scholarship 
to react upon government more than gov- 
ernment to influence scholarship. 


GOVERNMENT 


government, in this discussion, is 
meant only democratic government. It 


may be defined in ten words. Democratic 
government is the people organized for 
service to themselves—‘‘the people,’’ be- 
cause otherwise it is not democratic; ‘‘or- 
ganized,’’ because without organization it 
is not government; ‘‘for service,’’ because 
if there is no need for services there is no 
need for government; ‘‘to themselves,’’ be- 
cause they, the people, are both the govern- 
ment and the governed. The people or- 
ganize themselves as government to render 
services to themselves as citizens. That is 
the essence of democracy. 

Secause of our tremendous geographic 
area, our enormous population units and 
the increasing number and complexity of 
services, the people can not supply the 
needed services to themselves directly. 

‘An address before the Honors Convocation of 


the College of Agriculture, University of Maryland, 
on December 9, 1936. 


They must establish government functions 
through elected representatives. These in 
turn must devise legislation or ordinances 
authorizing procedures and finances by 
means of which the units of organized gov- 
ernment may provide the services desired 
by the citizens. 

The word, government, as used in this 
discussion, refers to government at all five 
of the recognized levels, namely: federal, 
state, county, district and municipal. 
Four of these levels are well known. The 
word ‘‘district’’ here refers to special dis- 
tricts, cutting across county lines. They 
have been authorized by legislation in many 
states. They have the power of tax assess- 
ment and collection and are organized to 
render services. Most of them have been 
organized for special conservancy purposes, 
such as water supply, flood control, recla- 
mation irrigation, drainage, levee construc- 
tion, mosquito abatement and similar ac- 
tivities. 

Government constitutes the single largest 
industry in America. Comparatively little 
is known about it, however, in spite of the 
fact that no industry touches so intimately 
the lives of all the citizens. This has been 
due to our traditional attitude toward gov- 
ernment. We have held that government 
was the business of politicians and not the 
business of scholars, or even the business of 
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the citizens themselves. Merriam® suggests 
that ‘‘. there has been developed in 
government a means for adapting individ- 
uals to each other which is perhaps the out- 
standing accomplishment of the human 
race.”’ 
GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL AND 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


Until ten years ago no one had attempted 


to discover how em- 


ployed in this gigantic government under- 


many persons were 
taking or how much was paid for their ser- 
vices. In 1926-1927, the School of Citizen- 
ship and Publie Affairs of Syracuse Uni- 
versity attempted to find the answer to 
these questions of personnel and payments.* 
They were able to get fairly complete data 
from federal, state, county and municipal 
governments, at least so far as full-time em- 
ployees were concerned. The number of 
part-time employees was sought but could 
not be obtained for the federal service or 
for the publie school system. 

data, by 
interpolation, 


By tedious accumulation of 
mathematically accurate 
where data were lacking, and by painstak- 
ing interpretation of the results, the in- 
vestigators arrived at certain definite sta- 
tistical estimates. In federal, state, county 
and municipal governments, including the 
public school system, they found 2,683,696 
full-time employees. Jn state, county and 
municipal employ, excluding the publie 
school system, they found 942,000 part-time 
workers. The total was 3,625,000 persons 
who were employed by government agencies 
at that time. If they had found the part- 
time workers in federal service and in the 
publie school system, it should have pushed 
the figures well toward the 4,000,000 mark. 

The wages and salaries paid to these em- 
ployees totaled almost $3,900,000,000 per 
annum, or 63 per cent. of the total operat- 


2 John C. Merriam, Science, 80: 597-601, Decem- 
ber 28, 1934. 

3 William E. Mosher and Sophie Polah, Nat. 
Munic. Rev., 21: 51-75, January, 1932. 
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ing expenses of these governmental levels 
comprising $6,185,000,000 in that year, 
These 3,625,000 employees constituted one 
eleventh, or 9 per cent., of the total or gain. 
fully employed workers of that time. |; 
bears out the somewhat cynical statement 
that if a football team were organized any. 
where in the United States one player 
would be an employee of government. Ip 
the ten years since these data were ob- 
tained, both the personnel and the oper. 
ating expenses of most levels of government 
have increased markedly. The intimate 
relationship of government to citizen has 
increased in even greater proportion. 


CLASSIFIED List OF GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES 

The following list of services rendered to 
their citizens by governments, at different 
levels, represents an attempt to group them 
into fifteen classes. It is a list of major 
groups of government functions and not at 
all a list of government agencies. In faci, 
the agencies exercising the different func- 
tions of any one of these groups may be 
widely, and properly, separated in the gov- 
ernmental set-up. Necessarily the group- 
ing is somewhat arbitrary and there are 
evident overlappings. However, it should 
have some suggestive value. The list serves 
also to illustrate the steadily growing ex- 
tent and complexity of the operations of 
government. It must be remembered that 
all the older services here set forth have 
been furnished by private enterprise, for 
profit, at other times and/or in other places, 
during the development of government. 

1. Tax Assessment and Collection. All 
five levels of government levy and collect 
taxes. These include customs duties, prop- 
erty taxes, severance and sales taxes, in- 
come and profits taxes, franchise taxes, 
license fees, and others. 

2. Defense and Protection. This service 
covers all activities of all army and navy 
forces on land, at sea and in the air; those 
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of the state militia; state, county and mu- 
nicipal police, and juvenile traffic organiza- 
ons or school patrols; as well as all auxil- 

struetures and equipment, such as 
‘ts, battleships of all kinds, artillery, 
battle planes, and similar equipment. 

3 Justice and Penology. The four com- 
mon levels of government all provide these 
They cover investigation, arrest 
oy citation, trial, prosecution, defense, 
judgment, punishment and parole. These 
duties are vested in Departments of Justice 
and Attorneys-General; the legal divisions 

‘oovernment units; district, county and 
city attorneys, and public defenders; in 
federal, state, district, county and mu- 
nicipal civil and criminal courts; in peni- 
tentiaries, prisons, reformatories, jails and 
workhouses ; and in parole boards or officers. 

4. Education and Training. Public 
school systems are provided by all four of 
the common levels of government. They 
include kindergartens, grade schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities, as well as 
university extension and agricultural ex- 
tension, and such in-service training as the 
military and naval academies, the War Col- 
lege and the various graduate schools of 
federal, state and municipal governments. 
They include also the numerous research 
and fact-finding agencies and information 
services, and, finally, art galleries, mu- 
seums, botanie and zoologie gardens, ex- 
positions, fairs and similar semi-educational 


services. 


institutions. 

). Communication Services. The oldest, 
largest and most intimate service of com- 
munication is the postal system, provided 
the Constitution. Other services, 
provided here and there by most of the dif- 
ferent levels of government, are telegraph 
and telephone lines and stations, wireless 
and radio stations and lookout towers for 
fire prevention. In addition, municipali- 
ties provide fire-alarm systems and police 
semaphore, teletype and radio systems. 

6. Transportation Services. These ser- 


for in 
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vices are rendered at all four common levels 
of government. They include highways, 
waterways, railways and airways. Con- 
struction and maintenance of highways is 
the oldest, being written into the Consti- 
tution, and now comprises highways, roads, 
trails and streets, with accessory structures 
such as bridges and tunnels, and such trans- 
port equipment as automobiles, trucks and 
school buses. Improvement and main- 
tenance of waterways includes rivers, canals 
and harbors, with the operation of such ac- 
cessory structures as dams, locks, wharves 
and lighthouses, and of such transport 
equipment as ships, boats, ferries and 
barges. Construction, maintenance and 
operation of railways and tramways has 
been a service rendered by federal, state 
and municipal governments, and includes 
such accessory structures and equipment as 
stations and terminals, repair shops, loco- 
motives and passenger, freight, mail and 
express cars. Airway maintenance, con- 
struction and operation is a service now 
rendered to some extent by most levels of 
government, and includes such accessory 


equipment as airports, landing fields, air- 
planes and airbeacons, radio controls, ete. 
Some of these are operated as direct trans- 
portation services to the public and others 


directly for the government agency in- 
volved. 

7. Protection of Property. 
vices include federal, state, county and 
municipal cooperative or independent ac- 
tivities in weather forecasts for agriculture 
and commerce; animal and plant disease 
and pest research, quarantine, control 
and/or eradication; forest, field and farm- 
building fire prevention and suppression ; 
flood control and erosion control, in which 
special districts also take part; research 
and education on protection of structures 
and implements; and, finally, guarantees of 
bank deposits and supervision of com- 
modity and security exchanges. In addi- 
tion are the emergency activities of federal 


These ser- 
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and state military forces in times of dis- 
aster, and the work of federal, state, county 
and municipal police and of municipal fire 
departments in protecting property. 

8. Waste Removal. The increasing ag- 
gregation of humans into cities creates mu- 
nicipal problems in the removal and dis- 
posal or utilization of such wastes as 
sewage, garbage, ashes and trash of all 
sorts. Federal, state and county govern- 
ments have similar problems in connection 
with their public buildings, parks, forests, 
reservations, camps, fair grounds and other 
recreational areas. The growing disfigure- 
ment of the beauty of the countryside 
through roadside dumping of wastes has 
become an acute problem for various gov- 
ernmental agencies. So has the pollution 
of streams and harbors with factory wastes, 
to the detriment of wild life and even of 
public health. 

9. Health Services. All four of the com- 
mon levels of government provide some 
health services to the public. Among them 
are the control of epidemic diseases and the 
maintenance of hospitals, school clinies, 
public clinics, visiting nurses and asylums 
and hospitals for defectives and incurables. 
Other services to citizens cover inspection 
of milk, meat and many other foods, and of 
drugs; manufacture and/or inspection of 
serums and viruses; control of plant and 
animal diseases and pests, including mos- 
quito abatement in which special districts 
share; building, plumbing and safety-ap- 
pliance inspection and regulation; age, sex 
and hour limits in labor, ete. Many gov- 
ernment agencies also provide annual and 
sick leave, and some hospitalization, for 
their own employees. 

10. Recreation Facilities. 
a relatively new public service, but it is 


Recreation is 


growing rapidly in these days of planning 
for the future. All four of the common 
levels of government provide for outdoor 
recreation in parks and forests, on waters 
and in hunting and fishing areas, camps, 
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athletic fields, ete. They provide also for 
combined recreation and education throngh 
the use and enjoyment of auditoriums, art 
galleries, chimes, concerts, botanic and 2. 
ologie gardens, museums, fairs, expositions, 
ete. Municipalities also provide play- 
grounds, golf courses, pools, beaches, piers 
and theaters. 

11. Monopoly Utilities. Some of these 
utility services already have been presented 
under ‘‘Communication’’ and ‘‘Transpor. 
tation.’’ Federal, state and district goy. 
ernments conduct programs of water-shed 
control and water conservation and use in- 
volving construction and operation of dams, 
reservoirs and aqueducts. Municipalities 
almost universally provide water supplies 
(95 per cent. of total quantity used), 
including construction, maintenance and 
operation of dams, reservoirs, aqueducts, 
canals, filter plants and distribution sys- 
tems. In connection with water conserva- 
tion and water supply, all five levels of 
government utilize falling water at dams to 
produce electric energy for light and power, 
through installation of power plants, trans- 
formers, transmission lines and distribution 
systems. More than 50 per cent. of the 
electric light and power plants in the 
United States are publicly owned. 

12. Commerce and Manufacture.  Ser- 
vices akin to those in this field already have 
been discussed under ‘‘Communication,” 
‘“Transportation’’ and ‘‘Monopoly Utili- 
ties.’’ Besides those, and certain recrea- 
tional and hunting and fishing privileges 
for which charges are made, there are many 
other commereial activities. The federal 
government and many state governments 
own and operate printing and engraving 
plants as well as prison factories, not only 
to supply governmental needs but also to 
produce for sale or free distribution to the 
public. The federal government manu- 
factures also its own postage stamps, cul- 
reney and bonds, and mints its coins. It 
also manufactures ammunition, artillery 
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and some battleships, and operates the 
parcel post express business. Federal and 
state governments furnish inspection and 
vrading services on a fee basis, operate 
various repair shops and manufacture vari- 
ous items of equipment, as well as viruses 
and serums for control of disease. States, 
counties and eities own and operate mar- 
kets, refrigeration plants, wharves, audi- 
toriums and similar commercial services. 

13. Financial Credit and Stabilization. 
Naturally most of these services are pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. They 
include curreney and interest stabilization 
for business; eredit for industry and com- 
merce; farm purchase and improvement 
credit, farm-commodity production credit, 
farm income parity and stabilization, forest 
and farm-erop insurance; home ownership 
and improvement and low-cost housing 
credit, publie-works eredit, credit for co- 
operatives, deposit and savings stabilization 
and insuranee, and security stabilization 
through corporation supervision. Most 
state. governments provide stabilization 
through corporation supervision, and some 
through state credit and insurance agencies 
and through planning and zoning legisla- 
tion. Some counties take part in land plan- 
ning and zoning. 

14. Conservation of Natural Resources. 
It is rather generally held now that the 
natural resourees of a nation belong to its 
citizens and that one of the major services 
of governments is the conservation of these 
resources, including land, soil, water and 
water power, forests, minerals, oil and gas 
and wild life. The federal and state gov- 
ernments render numerous services in this 
field through agencies for the administra- 
tion of research, protection, propagation, 
conservation, sustained production and/or 
efficient utilization of such resources. 
Many distriets and some counties render 
similar services, 

1). Social and Economic Security. Ser- 
vices previously discussed under ‘‘Health 
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Facilities’’ and ‘‘Financial Credit and 
Stabilization’’ are related to those in this 
field. Federal, state and municipal retire- 
ment systems and pension systems for civil 
and military employees; sick leave and em- 
ployee hospitalization; hour, age, sex and 
wage legislation in regard to labor; homes 
for soldiers, sailors, aged, indigent, defec- 
tives and dependents; training schools and 
factories for the physically handicapped ; 
pensions for the aged and for mothers and 
dependents; and cooperative unemploy- 
ment insurance, are some of the manifesta- 
tions of this newest service by government 
to its citizens. 

As the full list is unfolded, the broad 
technical scope of these activities becomes 
apparent. Almost all the legitimate pro- 
fessions and employments of humans are 
comprised in them. They constitute a tre- 
mendous challenge to vision, research, edu- 
eation and administrative ability. In them 
are bound up the present and future safety, 
happiness and welfare of the citizens of a 
great democracy. Never has the trained 
mind of the scholar had a greater oppor- 
tunity to serve the nation through serving 
government. 


ScHOLARSHIP 


Thought has just been given to govern- 
ment. Attention now should be given to 
scholarship and its relationship to govern- 
ment. Government services such as those 
just described obviously require technical 
training, administrative ability and social 
vision. The research, the teaching, the 
regulation, the planning of present and 
future procedures and the carrying for- 
ward of short-time and long-time action 
programs all require the most efficient 
training and the highest natural ability. 
Several questions present themselves. Is 
scholarship synonymous with the trained 
mind? Is scholarship positively correlated 
with administrative ability? Does scholar- 
ship form a natural basis for social vision ? 
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And, finally, does scholarship tend to be at- 
tracted to the government service? 


SCHOLARSHIP AND OTHER ABILITIES 


Many years ago there was much discus- 
sion as to whether the student with high 
scholastic standing was a person of all- 
around ability or merely a ‘‘greasy grind’’ 
with an under-supply of common sense. 
Echoes of that discussion still are heard. 
There is no complete answer to such a 
question. 

Some years ago the Honor Society of Phi 
Kappa Phi, well represented here to-day, 
looked into the records made by its student 
the field of extra-curricular 
activities. The results were cheering. Al- 
most without exception these young men 
and women, selected primarily on the basis 


initiates in 


of scholarship, were found to be leaders in 
one or more of the many campus activities. 
Scholarship was found compatible with life 
and leadership. Other honor societies have 
had a similar experience. If scholarship 
really is a combination of mental ability 
and self-discipline, these results should be 
expected. Undoubtedly, however, here lies 
a fertile field for research. 

Most pertinent to this subject were the 
findings of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, also made some ten 
years ago.* Their director of personnel 
decided to look into the relation of scholar- 
ship to advancement in their organization. 
Accordingly, he obtained from the regis- 
trars of the more than 100 colleges and uni- 
versities represented the scholastic stand- 
ings of some 4,000 college-trained employees 
of the company. These were grouped into 
thirds representing high, medium and low 
scholarship. Curves were plotted by five- 
year periods for service covering one to 
thirty years by 3,806 men. The men in the 
high third definitely had made the most 
rapid progress. The highest-ranking tenth 

4 Walter S. Gifford, Harper’s Magazine, 156: 
669-674, figs. 1-3, May, 1928. 
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also had been segregated and again it was 
found that the highest scholarship was ¢or. 
related with the most rapid promotions, 
Evidently there was a positive correlation 
between scholarship and the ability to win 
rapid advancement in this organization. 

With these somewhat unsuspected find. 
ings in hand, it occurred to them that a 
study of the achievement of their college. 
trained men in extra-curricular activities 
also might be illuminating. Again all 
findable college evidence was obtained and 
tabulated.° On this basis the men were 
separated into a third having made con- 
spicuous achievement in one or more can- 
pus activities, a third having made some 
achievement, and a third for whom no ree- 
ord of any achievement could be found. 
Again there was a pleasingly positive cor- 
relation. The high third, which had made 
some outstanding achievement in activities 
outside the classroom, had made the most 
rapid advancement up the professional 
ladder. 

No direct comparison was made between 
rank in scholarship and in extra-curricular 
achievement. However, as the same men 
were concerned in both eases, and as the 
third having the highest achievement in 
each field had excelled the medium and 
low thirds in rate of advancement, the con- 
clusion seems justified that the respective 
high thirds contained a large proportion of 
the same men. 


PuBuic ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 


The investigations just cited seem to show 
that ability in scholarship does not dis- 
qualify a person for positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership. It is pertinent now 
to discover the public attitude toward gov- 
ernment service, because it is from the peo- 
ple that scholars spring. Next it becomes 
necessary to obtain the reaction of leaders 

5 Donald S. Bridgman, Personnel Journal, 9: 
1-19, figs. 1-6, June, 1930. 
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of public opinion toward the idea of schol- 
arship in government. Finally, it is desir- 
able to know what scholarship itself thinks 
of government as a career. Too little is 
known on any one of these three points, 
hut some facts on each are available. 

Prestige Value of Public Service. Amer- 
ica, theoretically at least, is a democracy. 
Theoretically, then, the people who are gov- 
ernment should think highly of government 
service as a life work. Peculiarly enough, 
the very opposite seems to be true. Studies 
«nducted by the Social Science Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago, 
some ten years ago, are very illuminating 
n this point of the prestige value of public 
service. After extremely careful prepara- 
tion, a questionnaire was used in personal 
contact with 4,680 residents of the city of 
Chicago to determine their attitude toward 
municipal service and municipal servants 
in that city, in comparison with comparable 
employees of private industry. 

The compiled results showed that a very 
large majority of these citizens held city 
service and servants in low esteem.® When 
tle data were broken down by sex, age, 
nationality, oeeupation, economic status 
and degree of schooling, the results were 
ssentially the same. In fact, native Amer- 
icans, With broad education and high pro- 
lesional ability and position, held city 
employment in Chicago in lower esteem 
‘han their less fortunate brethren. Only a 
suiall minority would admit that city em- 
pioyees, for example, were as honest, cour- 
teous, efficient and loyal as employees of 
private business holding similar positions. 

Thinking that perhaps the bad repute of 
ihe then city government in Chicago was 
the cause of this unexpected and unfortu- 
nate publie attitude, the university pro- 
ceeded to eonduet a similar study in 11 
otlier cities of the country, with the help 
other interested universities. The re- 
‘Leonard D. White, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
Social Science Studies, 14: 1-183, figs. 1-16, 1929. 
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sults,” when tabulated, did not differ mate- 
rially from those obtained in Chicago. This 
second survey covered attitudes toward fed- 
eral and state service, in addition to those 
toward municipal service and servants. As 
might be expected, federal service was held 
in the highest esteem, state service next and 
municipal service lowest of all. But the 
tragic fact remained that there was wide- 
spread dis-esteem for any public service. 

The tragedy in this situation is two-fold. 
If public servants are held in disrepute, 
they will not do their work as well as if it 
and they are honored. ‘‘Give a dog a bad 
name ...’’ If publie service has a low 
prestige value, the best young men and 
women will not select it for their life work. 
Both these tragic results follow, whether 
publie opinion is right or wholly wrong. 

Leader Attitude toward Scholarship m 
Government Service. The second impor- 
tant question is the attitude of the leaders 
of public opinion toward the use of scholar- 
ship in publie affairs. Historically, during 
the first 40 years of our American repub- 
lie, we had what essentially was a ‘‘brain 
trust’’ federal government. The best En- 
glish tradition prevailed. There was no 
organized spoils system and able men could 
look forward to a career in government ser- 
vice. Only 78 persons were removed from 
federal office during that period, and these 
wholly for cause. 

Then came the abrupt Jacksonian up- 
heaval with its comforting theory that any 
one born an American citizen thereby auto- 
matically possessed all necessary ability to 
govern and hence needed no training for 
that service. This theory, coupled with the 
New York City anachronistic doctrine that 
‘to the victor belong the spoils,’’ put gov- 
ernment almost wholly in the hands of 
untrained politicians. For a century we 
have been slowly and painfully struggling 
back to the goal of trained servants in gov- 

7 Ibid., Univ. of Chicago Press, Social Science 
Studies, 24: 1-88, figs. 1-17, 1932. 
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ernment. The ideal of public office as a 
public trust was revived. After long pub- 
lic and legislative discussion, the federal 
civil service law was established in 1883. 
Another quarter century was required to 
gain its acceptance and observance by the 
public and the lawmakers and to get satis- 
factory procedures established. 

In spite of certain evident advances, it is 
by no means certain that the principle of 
requiring trained men of high caliber in 
even the technical positions of government 
service is generally accepted. In the Chi- 
cago study,® and in those conducted in the 
other cities,® the leaders of public opinion, 
those best educated and in the highest pro- 
fessional and economic scale, held govern- 
ment service in lower repute than did those 
less fortunately circumstanced. We all are 
familiar with the constant reference, in the 
daily press and in other literature, to gov- 
ernment employees as ‘‘bureaucrats’’ and 
‘‘tax-eaters.’’ Nevertheless, voices of other 
leaders of thought are raised in defense and 
praise of the government personnel, as sum- 
marized recently by Stevens.’ 

It is almost certain that the principle of 
requiring trained men of high caliber in the 
policy-forming and administrative posi- 
tions of government service is by no means 
universally accepted by the leaders of pub- 
lie opinion. Still fresh in our minds are 
the vitriolic attacks made by prominent 
men on the so-called ‘‘brain trusters’’ in 
the federal service. At the close of a re- 
cent political address, a person in the audi- 
ence began to ask an intelligent question of 
the speaker when one of his aides jumped 
up and shouted: ‘‘Did you come here to 
think or to listen? If you want to think, 
go home.’’ Even more suggestive was the 
editorial on ‘‘brain trusters’’ in an influen- 
tial daily paper in the university city of its 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 


See footnote 6. 
See footnote 7. 


10 Neil E, Stevens, Science, 83: 497-499, May 22, 
1936. 
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state. After severely condemning the 
whole idea of scholars in government, it 
ended with the unequivocal statement. 
‘‘This unwarranted use of brains in gov. 
ernment must stop.’’ And yet the use of 
experts in government steadily increases, 

The Scholar’s Attitude toward Govern. 
ment Service. It long was held that work. 
ing for government caused deterioration of 
both ability and character." There stil] js 
prejudice against government service be- 
cause of supposed red tape, rigidity, lack 
of opportunity for initiative and _ insuff- 
cient compensation, as compared with 
private industry. There also is the wide- 
spread feeling that the government person- 
nel is inferior. This is shown by the results 
of the University of Chicago studies of the 
prestige value of public service’** as com- 
pared wita private employment. When the 
results were broken down by years of 
schooling of those interviewed, the prestige 
value was in inverse proportion to the de- 
gree of education. It was highest in adults 
of only grade school training, fell off dur- 
ing high-school years, and declined steadily 
with each year of education in college. In 
other words, those apparently best fitted to 
render good service in government had the 
least inclination to do so. 

This is not true in Great Britain, where 
the best talent looks favorably on govern- 
ment service as a career and so has made 
the British civil service the model for the 
world. It was not always true in America. 
As already pointed out, ‘‘brain trust’’ gov- 
ernment was the rule in the first 40 years 
of the young republic and it is well that it 
was so during those difficult days. George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson were 
outstanding scholars of their time and con- 
sidered no talent too good for the service 
of their country in science and in state- 
eraft. Later examples will occur, in the 

11 Tbid. 


12 Leonard D. White. See footnote 6. 
13 Tbid. See footnote 7. 
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persons of Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson. As a matter of fact, it is not 
true in America to-day that the best minds 
shun government service. Tens of thou- 
sands of them are serving the nation at the 
different levels of government with an abil- 
ity and a fidelity unsurpassed by those in 
any private industry.** 

The three major problems in getting the 
best scholars into government service are 
‘he selection of students with special apti- 
tudes for government, attracting them to 
sovernment service as a career, and making 
it possible for them to receive adequate in- 
struction in the art and inereasing science 
of government. 

Student selection and vocational gui- 
dance is still in its infaney, but much is 
being done to make it possible in pre-college 
days as well as during and after under- 
eraduate college training.’ Attracting 
students to a career in government is a 
function both of government itself?® and of 
those educational institutions’? where pub- 
lic administration is taught. In 1931, the 
President appointed a special government 
Council of Personnel Administration,’* one 
if whose funetions was to discover ways of 
attracting desirable personnel to the vari- 
ous government services. 

Education regarding government may be 
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the most important of all’® because of its 
intimate relation to all three of the prob- 
lems stated. Numerous conferences on the 
relation of colleges and universities to the 
problems of government personnel have 
been held during the past quarter cen- 
tury.”°?*, One of the most recent was con- 
ducted jointly in 1931 by the University of 
Minnesota”? and various agencies of the fed- 
eral and state governments. Much atten- 
tion was given to the opportunities for 
career service in government employment 
and to the part of the universities in train- 
ing persons for effective government ser- 
vice. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the increasing student interest in 
college courses in the art of government. 
It is less than two decades since such 
courses have been offered. The Political 
Seience Department of the University of 
Chicago, the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion of the University of California, and 
the School of Citizenship and Publie Affairs 
of Syracuse University were pioneers in 
this field. About 17 colleges and universi- 
ties now are engaged in it. An increasing 
stream of students so trained is pouring 
into the different levels of government ser- 
vice. It augurs a more perfect union of 
scholarship and government in the future. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOOL CAMPS AND COUNTRY 
CLASSROOMS IN ENGLAND 
lus International Bureau of Edueation calls 
attention to the suecessful experiments that have 
heen made in England for giving the children of 


'4 Neil E. Stevens, loc. cit. 

Carleton R. Ball, Sci. Monthly, 23: 33-45, 1926. 

*' Thomas E, Campbell, Address before the Na- 

tional Assembly of Civil Service Commissioners, San 

Francisco, August 29, 1931, Mimeographed, 8 x 104 
in., pp. 13. 

‘7 University of Minnesota, ‘‘ University Training 
for the National Service,’’ pp. 325. Univ. of Minn. 
Press, Minneapolis. Illus. 1932. 

‘* Thomas E, Campbell, loc. cit. 





city schools the opportunity of working from 
time to time in a country environment. 

One of the oldest is the Wytham scheme in 
operation at Oxford, where Colonel Raymond 
ffennel, the owner of the Wytham estate, early 
in 1931 evolved a scheme which aimed at bring- 
ing the school children from the crowded areas 
of the city into close touch with the country. 
With the approval of the Secretary for Educa- 
tion and the Education Committee of the City 


19 John C. Merriam, loc. cit. 
20 University of Minnesota, loc. cit. 
21 Carleton R. Ball, loc. cit. 
22 University of Minnesota, loc. cit. 
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Council, Colonel ffennel offered the use of large 
stretches of his grounds, building some class- 
rooms. In 1934 over 1,000 Oxford school chil- 
dren, six to thirteen years of age, from fifteen 
schools, spent at least one day each week in the 
country between April and November, going out 
and in by bus. The visits to Wytham were ar- 
ranged later to last a fortnight. Dormitories 
were built by private effort to house thirty-five 
children with their teachers from London and 
Oxford schools. The London school children 
came with a grant from the London County 
Council and with the assistance of the School 
Journey Association. Arrangements are now 
being made at Wytham to build more dormi- 
tories to accommodate eighty children at a time 
instead of thirty-five. 

Several years later school camps were estab- 
lished. The Education Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council recommended grants to four 
London schools for the maintenance of school 
camps. These schools had been endeavoring to 
run school camps with the aid of private funds. 
The Education Committee of Barnsley (York- 
shire) acquired in 1934 a piece of land and fif- 
teen workmen’s huts which have been converted 
into a regular school camp for the benefit of the 
schools of the town. After successful experi- 
ments the Education Committee of Hull took 
on the coast of Yorkshire, two private camps at 
Rolston and Cowden and the military camp of 
Kilnsea. From June to the middle of Septem- 
ber 3,976 children attended each for a week. 
The camps were educational and a time-table 
chief in- 
Parents who could afford it were asked 
for a small fixed contribution. 


was drawn up by the committee’s 
spector. 
The teachers of 
the city were invited to volunteer for service and 
the response was excellent. They were allocated 
to the camps on the basis of three teachers to 
forty children. 

Now that school camps have made a start in 
Great Britain it is expected that they will mul- 
tiply rapidly. Already one private school in 
London, for boys and girls up to the age of 
twelve years, is Opening a country branch in 
Oxfordshire, where London children will be able 
to camp in the summer-term, living a simple life 


of house and garden work and study. 
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PROPOSED BUDGET OF THE UNIVvpp. 
SITY OF ILLINOIS 

To carry it through the next two-year pericj 
the University of Illinois will request from ti 
present General Assembly an appropriation noy 
estimated at $12,654,102 from the tax revenne 
of the state. 

The appropriation requested will be substap. 
tially the same as that received in 1929-31, whey 
the amount appropriated from tax revenues was 
$12,115,000, and the university’s enrolment was 
12,413, whereas, for the current year the enrol. 
ment is 12,919, the largest in its history. 

The trustees will also ask that the federal 
funds received by the state for the university's 
use be reappropriated to it and that its own in. 
come from fees, sales and other sources paid 
into the state treasury, as required by law, also 
be appropriated to it. These items aggregate 
$3,745,530, which, added to tax funds asked, 
would give the university $8,199,816 per year 
for all purposes during the biennium, of which 
$6,327,051 per year would come from state tax 
revenues. 

In commenting on the need for the proposed 
increase, President A. C. Willard pointed out 
that “first of all, additional instructors must be 
provided to take care of the increase of nearly 
3,000 students. These additions must be teach- 
ers of experience and maturity.” 

Salary scales at the university are in general 
considerably below what they were four years 
ago when material salary reductions were made. 

Approximately $1,875,000 of the proposed 
budget will be requested for capital additions. 
Other than an addition to its medical building 
in Chicago, which is being completed with the 
aid of a federal grant and loan of funds, the 
university has had practically no funds for 
capital expenditures for three biennial periods. 

Dr. Willard stated that the proposed budget 
does not mean an increase in the scale of ex- 
penditures prevailing prior to 1931. It is larger 
only as compared with the present biennial 
appropriation and because the university re- 
trenched in the past three or four years to a seale 
of expenditures approximately one third lower 
than that in effect in the earlier years from 1921 
to 1931. 
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THE RADIO WORKSHOP AT NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

Prans for a six-weeks session of the Radio 
Workshop eondueted by New York University 
in cooperation with the Educational Radio 
Project of the Office of Education from April 
5 to May 15 to provide training opportunities 
for persons desiring to enter the field of edu- 
cational broadeasting have been announced. 

Expert instruction and practice under super- 
vision will be provided in four major fields of 
radio: Production and direction of programs, 
script-writing, acting and the use of musie in 
radio. The workshop staff of directors, all well 
established in radio, are: Earl McGill, director 
of production; Lawrence Paquin, director of 
acting and microphone technique; Burke Boyee, 
director of seript-writing; Rudolph Schramm, 
music direetor, and Philip Cohen, supervisor of 
student radio programs. 

Besides participating in activities at the work- 
shop, all students will be given an opportunity 
to hear the ideas of leaders in commercial and 
educational broadeasting. Students also will 
write and produce their own programs, possibly 
over some local New York station. 

The Radio Workshop, being a school where 
radio techniques are learned through participa- 
tion in actual work, will have few lectures dur- 
ing the entire session. Instead, the students will 
be given assignments which they undertake 
under expert supervision. 

New modern studios have been installed by 
New York University at the Washington Square 
The Educational Radio Project’s pro- 
duction unit also has headquarters in this build- 
ing. This unit is presenting five programs each 
week over NBC and CBS networks. 

Recognition that the successful use of radio 
by schools and eolleges for educational pur- 
poses awaits the recruiting of trained personnel 
has prompted New York University and the 
Office of Education to cooperate in providing 
workshop facilities. 

Two sessions have been held during the past 
several months. Lessons learned during these 
courses will be incorporated in the coming ses- 
sion. Dean Ned Dearborn, of New York Uni- 
versity, and William Dow Boutwell, director of 
the Radio Workshop, are conferring with edu- 
cators and commercial broadcasters to work out 
the best possible curriculum for the next session. 


Branch. 
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Further information can be obtained by writ- 
ing Dr. Carl A. Marsden, Radio Workshop, Di- 
vision of General Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., or from the Educational 
Radio Project, Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 


THE NEW GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY will open its new Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration on March 1, 
with a three-months’ exploratory session without 
students, during which members of the faculty 
of the school will hold daily conferences with 
some fifty officials drawn from the federal, state 
and municipal governments. The new institu- 
tion was made possible by a gift of $2,000,000 
to Harvard from Lucius N. Littauer, of New 
York City. 

During the 1937-38 academic year two further 
exploratory sessions with government officials 
will be held. Regular students will not be 
admitted until the fall of 1938. 

In order to keep the school on a realistic basis, 
the visiting officials will advise the faculty on 
such questions as the scope of the curriculum, 
the detailed courses, the most effective methods 
of instruction, the nature of the instructional 
data and the research program. 

The work of organizing the preliminary ses- 
sion this spring has been undertaken at Presi- 
dent Conant’s request by Dr. William B. Munro, 
a member of the executive council of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and formerly 
professor of American history and government 
at Harvard. Professor Munro was a member 
of the advisory commission, headed by President 
Harold W. Dodds, of Princeton, which made 
plans for the new school. 

In accordance with the report of the advisory 
commission, the school will be unlike other insti- 
tutions for publie service training in its empha- 
sis upon professional standards and in the aca- 
demie maturity of the men to be trained. During 
the exploratory sessions, each of the visiting 
official consultants will stay at the school for 
periods of from one week to a month or more. 
Arrangements have been completed for the at- 
tendanece of a number of public administrators 
from Washington, as well as from various state 
capitals and large cities. The Rockefeller Foun- 





959 


aeJe 


a grant of $65,000 for 
financing this series of exploratory conferences 


dation has provided 


during the preliminary session and throughout 
the coming academic year. 

The members of the initial staff are all on 
They are: Edwin B. Wil- 
Arthur N. 
Nathan 


the Harvard faculty. 


son, professor of vital statistics; 


Holcombe, professor of government; 
Isaacs, professor of business law; Howard L. 
Bevis, William Ziegler professor of government 
and law; John D. Black, Henry Lee professor 
Harold H. Burbank, David A. 
Wells professor of political economy; Morris B. 
Lambie, John H. 
Williams, Nathaniel Ropes professor of political 
economy; Sumner H. Slichter, professor of busi- 


of economics; 


professor of government; 


ness economics; Carl J. Friedrich, associate pro- 
fessor of government; Erwin N. Griswold, pro- 
fessor of law, and Ward Shepard, director of the 
Forest. E. 
structor in government, has been named secre- 


Harvard Pendleton Herring, in- 


tary of the faculty. Additional members of the 
faculty will be added from time to time. A 
building for the new school, provided for in the 
gift of Mr. Littauer, will be completed in 1938. 
Until October, 1938, the faculty will devote 
itself to laying groundwork in curriculum and 
methods with the assistance of the government 
officials, as well as with the help of promising 
younger men already in the publie service who 
will take leave of absence to afford this assistanee 
and at the same time broaden their own train- 
ing. It is planned that young men of this type 
should provide a nucleus in the student body and 
a number of “in-service” fellowships will be pro- 
vided each year to enable them to attend the 
school. The school will keep its enrolment small, 
not exceeding from forty to seventy students 
during its first regular year of operation. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF MOUNT 
HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
THE Board of Trustees of Mount Holyoke 
College on June 6 elected Dr. Roswell Gray Ham, 
of Yale University, by a vote of sixteen to eight 
to succeed President Mary E. Woolley as presi- 
dent of the college. This is the first time since 
the founding of the college that the office of 
president has not been occupied by a woman, 


and following the election a committee of a hun- 
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dred alumnae was formed to organize a prote 
against the appointment. 

The attitude of Dr. Woolley toward the elec. 
tion is expressed in the letter given below which 
was addressed to the Board of Trustees on the 
day of the election: 


The letter which I wrote to each member of the 
Board of Trustees, under date of May the twen. 
tieth, gives the reasons for my strong feeling with 
regard to the appointment of a woman as my sue- 
cessor in the presidency. Those reasons, as you 
may recall, are as follows: first, the principle upon 
which Mount Holyoke was founded, that women as 
human beings have an equal right with men for 
the development of their powers and an equal right 
to opportunities for service; second, that the prog- 
ress of Mount Holyoke throughout the last one 
hundred years has been under the leadership of 
women, to whom recognition is due; third, that a 
change in policy with regard to the presidency of 
Mount Holyoke would mean striking a blow to the 
advancement of women, the seriousness of which 
can hardly be overestimated. 

There are other factors which deserve considera- 
tion. If the college were a college for men, would 
the possibility of appointing a woman as president 
be given a moment’s consideration? Certainly not 
without an overwhelming demand for the change, a 
demand from the faculty, alumni and undergradu- 
ates. The faculty of Mount Holyoke have given 
unmistakable evidence of their desire, 87 members 
of the teaching faculty out of 106 voting for a 
woman. Surely no expression of opinion should 
have greater weight than that of the faculty to 
whom is due in large measure the progress of an 
institution. 

No opportunity has been given for an alumnae 
vote on the question of choice between a man and 
a woman, but judging from the individual com- 
ments from all sections of the country and from 
the petition signed by a large number of New York 
alumnae, one assumes that a large majority of 
alumnae prefer a woman as president of the college. 

The opinion of thoughtful persons outside the 
college and outside its immediate constituency 
should not be underestimated in its influence upon 
the future development of the college, and that 
feeling strongly supports the policy of choosing 
a woman as president of Mount Holyoke. 

To sum up, I can imagine no greater blow to the 
advancement of women than the announcement that 
Mount Holyoke celebrates its centennial by de- 
parting from the ideal of leadership by women for 
women, which inspired the founding of the institu- 
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tion and which has been responsible in large mea- 


sure for its progress. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


Tur Yale Corporation at its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 13 by unanimous vote elected Charles Sey- 
pales as president of the university to succeed 
James Rowland Angell at the close of the 
present year. Dr. Angell said when the an- 
nouncement was made : 


The university is most fortunate in the choice of 
Provost Charles Seymour to be its next president. 
He will bring to the position a life-long acquaint- 
ance with Yale and a sympathetic understanding 
of her traditions and ideals. His training as an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, together with his 
intimate contact with European affairs, has given 
him a cosmopolitan point of view invaluable for 
the head of a great institution. His ten years’ ser- 
vice as provost have afforded him a broad funda- 
mental knowledge of all parts of the university, so 
that he will enter upon his new duties already 
familiar with their most essential requirements. 
A historical scholar of distinction, a tried and able 
administrator, he brings to his great office qualities 
of heart and mind which will, I am sure, instantly 
win the confidence and loyal support of the whole 
Yale family. 

To him and to Mrs. Seymour, who is admirably 
fitted to share with him the obligations of the presi- 
dent’s position, I extend my most earnest good 
wishes and to Yale my most sincere congratulations. 


Professor Seymour is a member of an old and 
distinguished Yale family. His father, Thomas 
Day Seymour, was Hillhouse professor of Greek 
language and literature at Yale for more than 
a quarter of a century. Thomas Clap, president 
of Yale in 1740-1776, was his great-great-grand- 
father, and Jeremiah Day, president of Yale in 
1817-1846, was his great-uncle. A great-great- 
great-grandfather was Joseph Coit, who received 
an honorary M.A. degree at Yale’s first com- 
mencement in 1702. Thomas M. Day, Yale 1837, 
was his great-unele. His grandfather, Nathan 
P. Seymour, graduated from Yale in 1834. 
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Charles Seymour was born in New Haven on 
January 1, 1885. Graduating from the Hill- 
house High School in New Haven at the age of 
sixteen years, he was sent to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took his bachelor’s degree 
before entering Yale. It is understood that he 
had intended to major in classies, but changed 
to modern history. As a student at Yale he 
was manager of the freshman and varsity crews, 
treasurer of Phi Beta Kappa, and won a philo- 
sophieal oration appointment and numerous 
prizes in English and the classics. He was 
graduated in 1908. 

After his graduation from Yale he spent a 
year in Paris at the Sorbonne and the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. Returning to Yale, he obtained 
his doctor’s degree in 1911 with a thesis on 
“Electoral Reform in England and Wales,” and 
was appointed instructor in history the succeed- 
ing fall. He was appointed assistant professor 
in 1915 and the following year published his 
“Diplomatic Background of the War.” In 1918, 
a year before President Wilson obtained his 
services as a member of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace, he was appointed 
professor of history at Yale. 

In 1924 Professor Seymour was exchange pro- 
fessor at the Universities of Brussels, Ghent, 
Liege and Louvain, and that year was awarded 
the Medal of Honor by the University of Brus- 
sels. He has received the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and of doctor of laws from Trinity College. 
He served as chairman of the department of 
history in 1923-24 and was made provost of the 
university, succeeding Dean Henry S. Graves, 
in 1927. He was one of the first to be appointed 
to a Sterling professorship at Yale. As provost 
Professor Seymour assisted in maintaining edu- 
cational standards during the difficult years of 
the depression. He has been chairman of the 
Council of Masters of the undergraduate colleges 
at the university and Master of Berkeley College 
since it opened. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. L. THRELKELD, superintendent of 
schools at Denver, Colo., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Montelair, N. J., 
suceeeding the late Frank G. Pickell, who died 


in November. The contract is for five years at 
an annual salary of $12,500. Dr. Threlkeld, 
who has been associated with the Denver school 
system for the last sixteen years, is president of 
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the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 


Stan.Ley H. Roure, acting superintendent of 
schools at Newark, N. J., since the death of Dr. 
John H. Logan on November 16, was appointed 
superintendent on February 9 by unanimous 
vote of the board of education. Mr. Rolfe has 
been associated with the Newark school system 
for twenty-five years. 

Dr. Georce J. Ryan, from 1922 to 1936 presi- 
dent of the New York City Board of Education, 
has been elected by the Legislature to fill the 
vacancy on the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York caused by the 
death of Robert W. Higbie. 


Cures E. McQuiac, since 1934 director of 
research of the Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration, New York City, has been appointed 
dean of the College of Engineering of the Ohio 
State University. “meritus Dean 
Embury A. Hitchcock, who retired last July. 


He succeeds 


Proressor A. A. ATKINSON, for a number of 
years head of the department of electrical engi- 
neering at Ohio University, Athens, has been 
appointed dean of the College of Applied Sei- 
ence, which includes the departments of elec- 
trical, civil and industrial engineering, indus- 
trial arts, agriculture and the School of Home 
Economies. Dr. W. 8. Gamertsfelder, professor 
of philosophy, has been made dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and of the Graduate 
College, succeeding Dean EK. W. Chubb, who 
retired recently. 


Members of the faculty of the University of 
California at Los Angeles during the summer 
session will include: Dr. Richard A. Bolt, publie 
health, Western Reserve University; Dr. Daniel 
astronomy, British 
Dr. Vernor C. Finch, geography, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. James Q. Hol- 


3uchanan, University of 


Columbia; 


sopple, psychology, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions; Dr. Joseph A. Leighton, philoso- 
phy, the Ohio State University; Dr. Richard 8. 
Lull, paleontology, Yale University; Dr. Perey 


A. Martin, history, Stanford University; Dr. 
Russell H. Miles, music, University of Illinois; 
Dr. Marion Monroe, education, Pittsburgh Pub- 
lie Schools; Dr. A. A. 
istry, New York University; Dr. 


3enedetti-Pichler, chem- 
Arthur H. 
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Quinn, English, University of Pennsylvania: 
Dr. David Snedden, education, Columbia [Upj. 
versity, and Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sociology, 
Harvard University. In addition twelve mem. 
bers of the university staff at Berkeley will sup- 
plement the Los Angeles faculty. 


Davis JACKSON has been appointed college ad. 
viser to fraternities at Dartmouth College. He 
will be associated with the president’s office in 
reorganizing the college fraternities, consulting 
with them on an enlarged program of activity, 


Dr. J. SUTHERLAND FRAME, instructor in 
mathematics at Brown University, has been ap- 
pointed a freshman adviser at that institution, 


Dr. JosepH B. Lockey, professor of history 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
has been elected president of the Pacifie Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association. 
Dr. James W. Thompson, Sidney Hellman Ehr- 
man professor of European history of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, was made first 
vice-president. 

Dr. Epwin B. Puace, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish at the close 
of the twentieth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. He succeeds Dr. Joseph W. Barlow, of 
New York University. 

In honor of the election of Dr. Frank C. 
Whitmore, dean of the School of Chemistry and 
Physies at Pennsylvania State College, as presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society and as 
the recipient of the William H. Nichols Medal, a 
dinner was given by his colleagues on January 
14. Dr. Grover C. Chandlee, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, presented to Dean Whitmore 
a congratulatory scroll signed by all staff mem- 
bers and graduate students in the School of 
Chemistry and Physies. Dr. Charles L. Parsons, 
secretary of the American Chemical Society, was 
present at the dinner and spoke briefly. Illness 
prevented Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, president ot 
the society, from attending. W. R. Ham, head 
of the department of physies, served as toast- 
master. 

Dr. CuarLes WALLIS Epmunps, professor of 
materia medica and therapeutics in the School 
of Medicine of the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed Henry Russel lecturer for 1937. 
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The award was made possible by an endowment 
established in 1925 by the will of the late Henry 
Russel and is planned “to honor and reward that 
member of the faeulty who is declared to have 
plished theswork of greatest scholarly dis- 
“inetion during the year past.” Another portion 
of the endowment is used to make an award to 
one of the younger members of the faculty who 
's believed to show the greatest promise in schol- 
arly achievement. The name of the latter cus- 
tomarily is announced at the time of the lecture, 
which probably will be given in the first week of 


ace 


May. 

(CHARLES R. SANDERSON, since 1929 assistant 
librarian of the Publie Library of Toronto, has 
been made chief librarian to sueceed Dr. George 
H. Locke. Mr. Sanderson was formerly on the 
library staff of the University of London. 


Sin Ropert FaLcoNnEr, until his retirement in 
1932 for twenty-five years president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on February 10. 


Dr. EugeNE Hiuron, principal of the Allen- 
dale School, Oakland, Calif., has been awarded 
the Atlantie Monthly Press annual text-book 
prize of $4,000 for the best basal text-book sub- 
mitted in the field of social studies for senior 
high schools. The book is entitled “Problems 
and Values of To-day” and has been designed as 
a guide for students in the study of contem- 
porary problems. 


Tue annual award for Meritorious Community 
Service which is given each year by the Grit Pub- 
lishing Company of Williamsport, Pa., was 
granted to George H. Parkes, director of adult 
education, for his suecessful development at 
Williamsport of an adult educational program 
for training young men and women, and the 
retraining of older citizens to meet the job re- 
quirements of changing industrial demands. 


Proressor J. 'T. ALLEN, of the department of 
Greek of the University of California, has been 
made a member of the German Archeological 
Institute. 


Mute. ADELE JALLADE, assistant professor of 
French at the University of Southern California, 
was recently awarded the French Academic 
Palms, carrying the title of Officier d’Academie. 


Dr. Henry M. Wriston, the newly elected 
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president of Brown University, was the guest of 
honor on February 15 at the sixty-ninth annual 
dinner of the New York Chapter of the Brown 
Alumni Association, at which more than three 
hundred alumni were present. 


AmonG those mentioned in the daily press as 
being considered for the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to succeed Dr. Glenn Frank, 
are Clarence Addison Dykstra, city manager of 
Cincinnati; George Alan Works, professor of 
education, dean of students and university exam- 
iner at the University of Chicago, formerly pro- 
fessor of rural education at Cornell University ; 
Ernest Oscar Melby, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University; Dr. Ralph D. 
Hetzel, president of the Pennsylvania State 
College; Dr. Warren Weaver, director of the 
Department of Natural Sciences of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, 
professor of geology at Harvard University and 
director of the summer school. 


CABLEGRAMS signed by sixty members of the 
faculty of New York University and twenty-one 
professors of Columbia University, protesting 
the recent death sentence imposed on Dr. Leo- 
poldo Alas, president of the University of 
Oviedo, by the Spanish rebels, were sent on Feb- 
ruary 11 to the Burgos government. A similar 
cablegram was sent from Smith College. Dr. 
Alas was sentenced to death early this month, 
according to a message received by the Spanish 
Embassy in Washington, because he is an intel- 
leetual who supported the People’s Front gov- 
ernment of Spain. 

ProressoR CHARLES SEYMOUR, who will as- 
sume the presidency of Yale University on July 
1, has been given leave of absence to take effect 
at once. Before beginning his administrative 
work he plans to spend some time in European 
libraries to complete the historical investiga- 
tions on which he has been engaged. The formal 
inauguration of Professor Seymour as president 
will take place at the beginning of the next 
academie year. 

Dr. Epmunp E. Day, president-elect of Cor- 
nell University, is making a tour of the Pacific 
coast. He plans to meet with Cornell elubs in 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and New Orleans. 


Dean WAYNE L. Morsg, head of the Univer- 
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sity of Oregon School of Law, was recently 
granted a six-months’ leave of absence to accept 
an invitation from the Attorney-General to act 
as assistant director of the National Survey of 
Release Procedures in the Attorney-General’s 
office. 

Dr. SerH WAKEMAN, of the College of Educa- 
tion of Smith College, who has been given leave 
of absence for the next semester, left for Mexico 
City on February 7, expecting to settle later at 
Cuernavaca. He plans to make an investigation 
of the rural and socialistic schools of the sur- 
rounding country. 


PRESIDENT Rosert M. Hurcuins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave one of a series of free 
public lectures at the International House on 
February 10. His address was entitled “Trends 
in Modern Thought.” 

THE one hundred and thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the University of Maryland was 
celebrated on February 11. A banquet was given 
in the evening at which Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota, gave the prin- 
cipal address. 

A portrait of the jate Dr. Charles S. Little, 
developer and for more than twenty-five years 
superintendent of Letchworth Village, the New 
York state institution for the feebleminded, was 
presented to the state on February 12. The por- 
trait, the gift of Dr. Little’s associates and 
friends, was accepted for the state by Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Parsons, commissioner of hygiene. 
Dr. F. C. Shultis, of Leominster, Mass., in pre- 
senting the portrait, said that Letchworth Vil- 
lage was a monument which Dr. Little’s friends 
were “proud that he built.” Dr. Harry C. 
Storrs, superintendent of the Wassaic State 
School, unveiled the portrait, which was executed 
by Henry R. Rittenberg. 

Patrick THOMAS CAMPBELL, since 1931 su- 
perintendent of the Boston publie schools, died 
suddenly on February 12. He was sixty-five 
years old. 

Dr. T. WINGATE ANDREWS, since 1924 super- 
intendent of schools at High Point, N. C., and 
for ten years a director of the National Educa- 
tion Association, died on February 11 at the age 
of fifty-four years. 


Proressor C. W. W. SCHANTZ, superintendent 
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of the Smyrna, Del., public schools for the past 
ten years, died on February 6, as the result of gy 
automobile accident. 


Dr. Epwarp Curtis FRANKLIN, emeritus pro. 
fessor of organic chemistry at Stanford Univer. 
sity, died on February 14 at the age of seventy. 
four years. 


Proressor FrepERIC 8. DuNnN, head of the 
department of classics at the University of 
Oregon since 1898, died on January 7 at the age 
of sixty-four years. Except for two short 
periods, Professor Dunn had been in continuous 
service with the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education for thirty-nine years. 


Dr. Joun R. McCrory, professor of education 
at the State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y, 
died by suicide on February 10. 


THE death is announced of Dr. F. W. Mer- 
chant, since 1924 chief director of education in 
the Province of Ontario. 


Tue forty-first annual convention of the 
American Physical Education Association wil! 
meet at St. Louis from April 15 to 18. 


THE Edueational Policies Commission an- 
nounces that the first meeting of its consultants 
will be held at the time of the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence in New Orleans 
on Tuesday, February 23, at 4:15 Pp. M., at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. The purposes of the meeting 
are: (1) Briefly to review the work of the com- 
mission to date, pointing out the publications 
issued and the problems which the commission is 
now studying. (2) To secure the advice of con- 
sultants both as to the problems that should be 
attacked and the policies that should be an- 
nounced. 


Dr. Frank AypbELoTTs, president of Swarth- 
more College and a trustee of the World Peace 
Foundation, will be the principal speaker at 
the Public Education Association luncheon on 
“The School Child and His Edueation for 


Peace” to be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on Saturday, February 
This will be the third and last of the series 
of luncheon meetings on major school prob- 
lems sponsored by the association and by forty- 


six leading civic, welfare and educational or- 
Other 


27. 


ganizations during the current season. 
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jeakers will be Miss Josephine Schain, chair- 


" ' ; 
man of the National Committee on the Cause 


and Cure of War, and Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
assistant superintendent of the New York City 
S-hools in the High School Division. Dr. Ly- 
man Bryson, of Columbia University, a moder- 
ator of the Town Hall of the Air, will preside. 


Tus twelfth annual conference of the Secon- 
dary Edueation Board will meet in New York 
City on February 26 and 27 at the Hotel Com- 
modore. Dr. Samuel S. Drury, rector of St. 
Paul’s School, will be the principal speaker and 
will deliver an address on “Examinees.” On 
Saturday morning there will be an address on 
“The Future Trends of Examination Procedure” 
by Professor John M. Stalnaker, research officer 
of the College Entranee Examination Board. 
The Secondary Edueation Board was founded in 
1924. It ineludes in its membership 144 of the 
leading independent schools. Geographically, 
the schools are distributed throughout the coun- 
try with concentration in the east. The confer- 
ences are held in rotation in the general vicinity 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 


Tur formation of a National Advisory Board 
to the American Youth Congress, comprising 
fiftv-nine men and women, has been announced 
by William W. Hinekley, chairman of the con- 
gress. According to The New York Times the 
board will push the program of the congress, 


which asks higher wages and shorter hours in 
industry, inereased educational opportunities 
and peace, and endorses the Child Labor Amend- 


ment. The members of the advisory board will 
act as “elder statesmen” to the various youth 
congresses and affiliated organizations in forty- 
seven states. The American Youth Congress is 
a permanent federation of 1,007 youth organi- 
zations representing 1,600,000 persons between 
the ages of 16 and 30. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the organization 
of a California Commission for Special Eduea- 
tion. The ereation of this body was authorized 
by the State Board of Edueation in October, 
1936. Its ehief funetion is to serve in lieu of a 
chief of the Division of Special Education to ad- 
Minister board policies and school code provi- 
sions relating to the education of exceptional 
children. The membership of the commission 
consists of the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
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tion, ex officio executive officer and the chiefs of 
the following bureaus: The Bureau for Educa- 
tion of the Blind; the Bureau for Education of 
the Deaf; the Bureau for Correction of Speech 
Defects; the Bureau of Mental Hygiene, and the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. One of 
the first activities of the commission will be the 
preparation of a bulletin on special education, 
which will include a further statement concern- 
ing the organization and functions of the com- 
mission. 


Two Loubat prizes of $1,000 and $400, for 
“the best work printed and published in the 
English language on the history, geography, 
archeology, ethnology, philology or numismaties 
of North America,” will be awarded at the Co- 
lumbia University Commencement of 1938. The 
competition is open to “all persons, whether 
connected with Columbia University or not, and 
whether citizens of the United States of America 
or any other country.” To be considered for the 
1938 awards, books must be published before 
January 1, 1938. Waldo H. Leland, executive 
director of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, has been appointed chairman of the 
jury of award. Other members are Carl L. 
Becker, professor of modern European history 
at Cornell University, and Robert H. Lowie, pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the University of 
California. 


A airt has been received by Oberlin College 
of $150,000 from George W. Hales, of Oak Park, 
Ill., for the Lina R. Hales Memorial Fund in 
honor of his mother. It will be used to construct 
a physical edueation unit for women. An anony- 
mous donor has given about $80,000 to provide 
an addition to the Dudley Peter Allen Art 
Museum at the college. 


Ir is reported in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
that twenty new public school buildings through- 
out Missouri providing accommodation for 5,500 
pupils are ready for occupancy with the start of 
the second term of school this month. Construc- 
tion has been financed in part by the Public 
Works Administration. Eight other school build- 
ings at various points are nearing completion. 
The total cost of the 28 new buildings is $770,- 
937, of which $565,437 was contributed in grants 
and $205,500 in loans by PWA. Construction 
will start in March on 29 other buildings to cost 
$654,859, about half the cost to be paid by the 





government. 
ings have been completed in Missouri with Fed- 
eral assistance at a total cost of $10,354,182. 
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When all school buildings now planned are com. 
pleted, facilities for approximately 32,000 pupils 
will have been provided at a cost of $12,212,670, 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


EDUCATION FOR THE YOUNGEST 
ADULTS 

YourH just out of school, or out only a year 
or so, occupy a sort of educational no-man’s 
land. The school is through with them. They 
are below the lowest age which adult education 
agencies think of serving. Thus the educational 
needs and possibilities of this considerable sec- 
tion of our youth are neglected alike in practice, 
in theories and in plans. 

School administrators begin to realize that 
fifteen-, sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds out of 
school require service by special extensions of 
the school Adult leaders 
also must consider upon what basis these young- 
est adults are to be included in adult education 
programs or upon what basis they are to be 


process. education 


excluded. 

To what extent youth problems are to be ap- 
proached from the side of adulthood and to what 
extent from the side of childhood is not so much 
a matter of finding a boundary as of arranging 
Indi- 


viduals in it may require treatment in some par- 


for joint occupation of this border zone. 


ticulars by separate agencies or by a separate 
subdivision in existing agencies. 

The question of a lower age limit for adult 
education may seem to relate to an inessential 
fringe of larger problems. Often enough, how- 
ever, the elements of a problem and of its solu- 
tion are apprehended best by a little exeursion 
into its border zones. 

Perhaps we can best learn what an adult is, 
and significant things about his learning, by a 
little exploration into how adult these youngest 


out of school are. 
ADULTS AS CONDITIONED BY TEN YEARS’ 
SCHOOLING 
The 


decade as a school ehild. 


spent his preceding 
What does that imply 
Under our modified moni- 


sixteen-year-old 


as to his education? 
torial process the greater mass of children is 
broken up into smaller masses of sixty, fifty, 
forty or in some eases thirty or less. Toward 


members of such classroom units the school has 


two roughly equal responsibilities. The edueg- 
tional responsibility is intimately entangled wit) 
the custodial responsibility. 

Commonly we underestimate the great rile 
which the school plays as custodian—it has 
custody of the person of the pupil, of important 
moral values, of premises and property and of 
honorifie evidences to be dispensed. 

The educational values created in the class. 
room range from the lowest to the highest. They 
are always limited by the element in classroom 
procedure which derives from its monitorial 
origin. In a few eases the modified monitorial 
method is supplemented by other less limited 
methods, conspicuously in athleties and other 
extra-curricular activities, and in subjects far- 
thest from the traditional three R’s, such as 
shopwork. 

As the pupil himself sees it, he moves in a 
familiar and mainly comfortable world, more or 
less escaping the dullness of repetitions by 
deliberately enjoying such small irregularities 
or meaningful happenings as may occur. Toa 
considerable extent daydream and brown study 
fill his classroom hours and earry over into his 
out-of-school hours. 

As he becomes book-minded, the pupil may 
achieve some self-direction and self-control in 
his progress through the school subjects. He 
will not usually be made aware that a progres- 
sive achievement of independence is the highest 
value to be wrested from his environment of 


books and discussion. 


Out-or-ScHoou LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD 


The pupil has an out-of-school life in which 
he may achieve fractions of his development as 
important as those achieved in school. Linking 
between his school life and his out-of-school life 
may attain some significance. 

For its own purposes the school makes a few 
gestures toward bringing some aspects of his 
other life into discussions and into English com- 
positions. These gestures are not generally 
effective, just as attempts to individualize in- 
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suction are not very generally effective in 


Jassrooms. 

| Certainly the sehool does very little to pre- 
pare for his leaving the pupil who is known to 
have a year or a quarter year or even so little 
as a few weeks remaining in the institution 
which has been his chief life for a decade— 
almost as long as he can remember. 


A BripGe To ScHOOL 


Study is needed of the relation of learning 
in school to learning out of school. A phase 
of this is the exchange between the classroom 
and extra-curricular aetivities. If out-of- 
«chool youngsters also can participate in the 
extra-curricular activities, these may be enliv- 
ened and enriched. Thus may come into the 
curriculum new material and even educational 
methods hitherto seldom related to the class- 
room. Hspecially if supervised in part by psy- 
chologists there might be afforded a broad new 
avenue toward better adjustment of curriculum 
to community. 

Some such development may show also the 
way toward building a bridge across the gap of 
’ It may suggest a very special 
type of curriculum by which the school could 
profitably hold all pupils through their sixteenth 
or seventeenth year. Or, if the trend is to be 

the opposite direction, it may suggest the 
terms upon which some pupils would be released 
from some ¢lassroom work at fifteen or at four- 
teen, 

Commonly it is assumed without much war- 
rant that those who do not fit into the classroom 
system are in some sense failures or in some 
particulars inferiors. Rarely do we find a readi- 
ness to regard the misfit as equally or predomi- 
nantly a failure of the classroom. There has 
been insufficient exploration of the possibility 
that most sorts of classroom activity fit best not 
with edueation but with schoolmindedness. 

Those youth who break away from school as 
‘oon as the law allows may not be superior to 
their fellows who remain in school from one to 
But possibly they are supe- 
‘ior—we have no reliable studies pointing either 


1 , 
“leaving school. 


len years longer. 


A Brivce to ApuLT EpucATION 


[f adult edueation were to be offered to those 
who break away from school soonest there 
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might be a very useful reflex upon adult educa- 
tion generally and upon the schools. Our whole 
approach to life-long education might be vital- 
ized in a way not likely to result from giving 
special or prior services to older school-minded 
persons. 

Unless vitalized by one means or another, 
adult education tends to fall in with the pattern 
of the more backward schools rather than of the 
more advanced. It tends to embrace first those 
adults whose needs are few and vague and con- 
ventional, so that a traditional schoolish offering 
may be imposed upon them easily and cheaply 
without too obvious misfit. 


SAMUEL CORNELIUS 
New York, N. Y. 


THE NEED FOR CONSERVATISM IN 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


THE so-called “progressive” movement in edu- 
cation has in recent years given rise to the theory 
that the educator’s primary function is to im- 
prove society. By assuming leadership educa- 
tion will foree such improvements in the social 
order in directions such that the children of the 
next generation will develop more naturally. A 
two-fold attack is presented by those who hold 
this view-point. A concerted campaign of 
propaganda is carried on to bring about as rap- 
idly as possible the assumed trends toward col- 
leetivism of one kind or another, while at the 
same time the internal environment of the school 
is transformed into a fairly complete society, 
where social habits take precedence over intel- 
lectual skills and activities replace the discipline 
of the mind. 

It is extremely difficult for those who find 
themselves immersed in this development of the 
“newer” education to achieve historical perspee- 
tive and to realize that education has performed 
a social function for centuries, and that this 
historic educational function is quite different 
from the present one. Until education embarked 
upon its social mission armed with “scientific” 
methods and curricula devices, it was generally 
conceded that the purpose of education was to 
improve the individual. As the human cerebrum 
was the major factor in this situation, improve- 
ment was conceived in intellectual terms. This 
older theory may be concisely stated as a faith 
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that the salvation of society would come about 
through the saving of individual souls. 

It is not essential that one consider these two 
view-points as doomed to lock philosophic horns 
and battle to the death. There are those who feel 
that the social theory ean best be furthered by 
annihilating the opposing view, while many who 
hold to the latter thesis bewail the inroads being 
made by the former. Let us beg the question: 
the two theories may be amenable to resolution 
without placing too great a strain on logical 
rigor, or they may be completely unreconcilable 
in any domain of reasoning. Let us assume that 
they may both be right, one may be right and 


The 


point of significance is that the two view-points, 


the other wrong, or that neither one is true. 


with their implied theories and philosophies, do 
exist. It is, of course, granted that they do not 
exist everywhere under such bald conditions of 
dichotomy, either as a function of place or of 
But the two-fold classification has prac- 


tical vaiue when one desires to discuss educa- 


time. 
tional theory. Educators as a group until re- 
cently had faith in the individual thesis; to-day 
they are committed to the social missions of edu- 
sation. 

That education needs a group of liberal think- 
ers whose function will be that of bringing about 
reform in thinking and in practice must be 
granted. The direction of educational evolution 
must be assumed from the inferences made re- 
garding the direction of the evolution of society 
itself. 
educational thinkers, organized and articulate, 


There is need, however, for a group of 


who shall represent the conservative view-point 
and function vigorously when questions of the 
rate of evolutionary change are under considera- 
tion. Such a group must not found its thinking 
upon trivial and surface phenomena in eduea- 
tion, but upon basie view-points and very gen- 
eral policies and issues. 

Such a group would of necessity raise objec- 
tions to many things in the educational realm 
to-day. If we assume a historical perspective 
we must recognize that education has for cen- 
turies developed techniques for performing its 
It knows how to reach 
In the 


realm of developing social groups with one set 


individualistic function. 
individual souls and how to mold them. 


or another of group virtues, it is glaringly neo- 
phyte. Educators do not know how to mold 
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social groups according to desire, for they haye 
had but a few decades at experimenting in gych 
Much is known, but the methods 
and the materials are still relatively untried. |; 
is not unreasonable to consider that the giving 
up of a mastered skill for the experimenting 
with a skill of which we are rather ignorant pro. 
duces a situation in which caution is to be held 
in great merit, and overenthusiasm to be treated 
as dangerous. 

Conservatism, in the rich sense of the term, 
does: not tend to become an evangelistic trait, 
This much ean not be said for liberalism, where 
the very challenge presented by the sweep of the 
problem offers pitfalls not easily avoided. The 
newer education is in many of its aspeets glar- 
ingly evangelistic, in many cases utopian and iy 
some cases suggestive of quackery. A conser- 
vative movement in education at the level of 
theory would have a tendency to offset these 
dangers. 

A conservative school of educational theorists 
would consider that education should not be al- 
lowed to change as rapidly or more rapidly than 
the surface phenomena of society themselves 
change. It should, in relation to the other forces 
of society, be invariant. Education should give 
to the child those things which are common to 
all human experience in any age, and which rep- 
resent those things which are uniquely human. 
These things in historical perspective turn out 
to be things of the intellect. For the school to 
take on other functions, simply because educa- 
tors are unsatisfied with the way in which other 
agencies are carrying on those functions, is for 
the school to neglect in some degree the fulfilling 
of its own important function in society. The 
purpose of the educational system is to make 


a direction. 


human beings more human as individuals. 

All this sounds like a wail from the ghosts ot 
schoolmasters of centuries gone past, and in 4 
sense it is from the past, though it is no wail. 
Education can not do much better than a hit-or- 
miss, trial-and-error job of its responsibility if 
all educational thinking before Dewey is dis- 
counted as of no value. There is need in educa- 
tional theory for a conservative party, which 
shall question the pace at which educational 
changes are being induced, which shall question 
the usurping of new functions by education 
until such time as educators are capable of hand- 
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ling new responsibilities. No return to the past 
is suggested. The point emphasized is that the 
methods of thinking which have been of value in 
educational theory in the past must not be scut- 
‘lod in the enthusiasm generated by a holy mis- 
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sion of manufacturing Utopia for delivery in 
1945 or 1950. 
J. C. TRAINOR 
WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PUTTING COLLEGE ATHLETICS IN 
THEIR PLACE 


‘ie season for serious discussion of the over- 
emphasis upon intereollegiate athletics has come 


lor at least a quarter century it has 
come regularly. As the discussion has mounted 
so has its prineipal inspiration, the intercol- 
leviate football industry, thus leaving it prob- 
lematical whether or not all the agitation has 
amounted to much more than a slight release for 


wain. 


impotent emotions. 

llowever, through the years, as the colleges 
and universities of the nation, taken as a whole, 
have been inereasingly debauched by intercol- 
egiate football, there have been sporadic evi- 
dences that some of their more sensitive directors 
would really like to do something decisive to save 
their pedagogical souls. Indeed, it is a rare fall 
gathering of college presidents nowadays which 
does not lind itself discussing possible ways and 
means to prevent most of our institutions of 
higher learning from being relatively futile and 
certainly pathetie appendages to football stadia 
lor almost a third of the standard school year. 

In the light of this continuing, perhaps mount- 
ing interest in the problem of putting intercol- 
egiate athleties, principally football, and in- 
creasingly basketball, in their place it may be 
| interest to examine the experience of a college 
which during its twenty-five years of existence 
has, with one slight exception, avoided formal- 
ized intercollegiate athletic contests. What—to 

‘ presumably the most important question— 
lias been the effeet upon the academic accom- 
plishments of the institution? What has been 
the effect upon enrolment, a matter which during 
the recent years of pinched purses has bothered 
almost all the colleges and universities of the 
und? What have the students thought of such 
‘n unconventional pattern of collegiate life? 
‘low has the failure of the college to do its bit 


in providing athletic shows for the general popu- 
lace affected its relations with its immediate 
community? What has been the effect upon the 
finances of the college? Most of these questions 
do not lend themselves to absolutely clear-cut 
answers. The experience of a college in almost 
any field is the product of a multitude of forces 
which can not be neatly isolated. However, it is 
possible to throw light upon these and related 
questions which is at least as clear as that which 
illuminates most of the discussion of over- 
emphasis upon intercollegiate athletics. 

Of course, there is nothing absolutely novel in 
an American college which avoids intercollegiate 
athletics, at least in certain ranges. Generally, 
however, institutions departing from the conven- 
tional collegiate athletic pattern have been pro- 
tected in their course by a peculiar community 
environment or by the fact that they have been 
offering special and relatively advanced courses 
of study. The novelty of the athletic program 
of Reed College of Portland, Oregon, arises, in 
considerable part, from the fact that it is one of 
a large fellowship of undergraduate colleges of 
arts and sciences, located in a community where 
the football industry is not only accepted but 
widely insisted upon as an integral part of the 
process of higher education. 

How far most of the colleges and universities 
of the Pacifie Coast are immersed in commer- 
cialized football can be illustrated by develop- 
ments which recently attended a comprehensive 
rearrangement of the schedules of football teams 
representing institutions joined in the Pacific 
Coast Intercollegiate Conference. When, at the 
close of the 1935 season, this schedule revision 
left several large Pacific Coast institutions with- 
out their customary complement of big games, 
the editor of the Stockton (California) Inde- 
pendent proposed to invoke the federal anti- 
trust laws and bring action for “conspiracy in 
restraint of trade” against the schedule makers. 





Along the coast the proposal was reported and 
apparently received with solemnity. 

The acceptance of commercialized intercol- 
legiate football as a proper phase of higher edu- 
cation on the Pacific Coast, particularly in the 
immediate vicinity of Reed College, is further 
illustrated by the remarkable misfiring of a joke 
about football which I essayed when I became 
president of Reed College two years ago. Re- 
peatedly asked for a statement of my attitude 
toward intercollegiate football at Reed, I under- 
took to deal with the query in what seemed to me 
patently facetious terms. At a gathering of the 
alumni of the college I addressed myself to the 
football question in terms which were reported 
in the Portland newspapers, with essential aceu- 
racy, as follows: 


I propose, Mr. Keezer said, that we engage the 
service of a football team for Reed that would not 
only be far and away the best in the Northwest 
Initially, I think, we 
should pay only the going wage for such services, 
say $70 to $100 per month. 

Lest players so retained interfere with the 
regular scholastic work of the college, Mr. Keezer 
continued, I think it would be desirable to hire 
a special faculty for the football team whose duties 
would consist of seeing to it that the players are 
kept eligible. Such an arrangement would have the 
great virtue of making a contribution to the relief 
of the grave unemployment in the ranks of the 
It would probably also be desirable to 
have the football department of the college housed 


but the best in the country. 


teachers. 


in a separate building away from the main campus 
lest it get in the way of the main business of the 
college. That would have the added virtue of help- 
ing the real estate situation. 

[I realize, Mr. Keezer said, that there is nothing 
novel in the proposal to hire a football team, but 
the terms on which I would have it hired are ex- 
traordinarily idealistic and would for the first time, 
so far as I am aware, give the players a fair share 
of the money they would earn for the college. It 
would be a very large sum for the Reed team would 
be one the like of which has probably never been 
seen, 

I noticed the other day that every touchdown in 
the Notre Dame-University of Southern California 
football series had been worth $70,000, but the 
players who made the touchdowns got very little of 
the money. That seems to be unfair and I would 
have the profits from the Reed team divided, say 
50-50 between the college which would lend its 


name to the undertaking and the players. 
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I assume, Mr. Keezer said, that such a division 
of the proceeds after each game would offend what 
I observe to be very delicate sensibilities about pro- 
fessionalism in football. I can not myself under. 
stand why it is more reprehensible, from the stand. 
point of amateurism, to pay a football player a low 
wage for his services than it is. to give him a fair 
cut, but it seems to be. 

Therefore I would impound the players’ share of 
the football receipts in a trust fund, to be paid to 
the players upon their graduation from the footbal] 
department of the college in proportion to their 
contributions to the success of the team. It should 
be possible to give every successful player several 
thousand dollars at this time, and thus assure the 
finest football talent for Reed. 

Mr. Keezer said that one bothersome detail of 
the plan would be the perfection of a fair measure 
of the contributions of those playing different posi- 
tions to the success of the team as a whole, He 
said, however, that he planned to submit the prob- 
lem of working out a general index of football 
accomplishment to sports editors of the Northwest 
and the American Statistical Association by which 
the contributions of guards and tackles to team 
success would be as accurately measured as those 
of ball carriers. 

That his football plan would receive the approval 
of the Reed College trustees, regents and faculty, 
Mr. Keezer expressed doubts which he said were 
more than grave, but said that it reflected an ideal- 
istic note about intercollegiate football which he 
thought appropriate to the season. 


As I unfolded my football plan it did not 
occur to me as necessary to state that I had my 
tongue in my cheek. This seemed as obvious to 
me as it did to the audience to which I was 
speaking. It was not until the following morm- 
ing, when I was aroused very early from my bed 
by a long-distance telephone call, that I realized 
that something had gone wrong. The call was 
from a football coach in a distant part of Oregon 
who, having read the account of my football plan 
in an early edition of a Portland newspaper, 
wished to apply for the position of coach. He 
was but the first of a long list of serious appl 
cants for positions as coaches and players. The 
day following my pronouncement the college 
gymnasium was swarming with young men 4j- 
plying for positions on the team who wished to 
give personal demonstrations of their footbal! 
prowess. In response to my “plan” I received 


. . “uu of 
numerous communieations, four out of five ol 
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which took me quite seriously; and of these a 
like proportion commended me for statesman- 
ship in the field of collegiate athletics. The gen- 
eral expression was one of thankfulness and 
praise that Reed College was at last to have 
sensible athletic leadership. 

In the light of this demonstration it is clear 
that the athletie policy of Reed College places 
it in a decidedly novel—most of the citizenry 
would probably say bizarre—position among the 
institutions of higher learning in its region. The 
effects upon the college of such a policy gain in 
significance accordingly. Of these effects the 
most important—granted that the primary pur- 
pose of a college is serious study and inquiry—is 
upon the frame of mind of the students. In a 
degree which characterizes very few American 
colleges it is “the thing” to study at Reed. This 
is not merely a personal opinion, although the 
immodesty of such a statement might be some- 
what mitigated by the fact that I have not been 
president of the college long enough to claim the 
slightest eredit for this glorious state of affairs. 
It is an opinion aecepted not only by educators 
closely familiar with its work but generally in 
the community of which the college is a part. 
This opinion is also validated statistically by the 
fact that of approximately nine hundred gradu- 
ates of the college over 55 per cent. have become 
sufficiently interested in and equipped for schol- 
arly pursuits to earry on with graduate studies. 

There is, of course, no complete and exclusive 
relationship between the fact that it is stylish to 
study at Reed and the absence of the conven- 
tional pattern of intercollegiate athletics. The 
faculty of the college contributes a crucial ele- 
ment to the aeademie diligence of the college; 
and the right of way for study is further cleared 
by the elimination of exelusive and expensive 
social organizations, replete with alluring mys- 
teries. None the less, it is certain that freedom 
‘rom the distractions of intercollegiate athletic 
competition on a formal and commercial scale 
contributes a major element to the success of the 
college in making study its primary business, 
rather than a disagreeable detail of student life 


to be dealt with somehow as a prelude to the 


main attraetions of college. 

lteed’s athletie poliey makes this contribution 
ot only after students have east their lot with 
it but, in a very important degree, in the process 
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of enrolment. To young men who seek broad 
fame, and frequently fortune, as college athletes, 
and to young women who wish to bask in their 
reflected glory while attending college Reed has 
nothing to offer. Its principal appeal is to 
young men and women who envisage their col- 
lege courses as preeminently concerned with 
study. It has further limited this appeal by 
having as a requirement for admission a definite 
showing of intellectual promise and by restrict- 
ing its enrolment numerically to its facilities for 
providing an individualized type of instruction. 

Since the college has never aspired to large 
numbers, in fact, has consistently turned away 
applicants with unimpressive academic ecreden- 
tials, its enrolment figures throw very limited 
light upon the success of its undertaking. It is 
not without significance, however, that during 
the quarter century in which it has avoided the 
standard pattern of intercollegiate athletics it 
has attained its present enrolment of 450 stu- 
dents by a remarkably steady process of growth. 
It also may be of some significance that in recent 
years the proportion of young men in the 
student body has risen markedly in spite of the 
fact that young men might be expected to be 
attracted to colleges with “big-time” athletic 
programs. Many factors other than its athletic 
policy bear upon the enrolment of the college. 
For example, a large increase in applicants dur- 
ing the years of deepest depression was certainly 
not a reflection of rapidly increasing popularity 
but rather of increased inability on the part of 
young men and women to finance college careers 
away from their home city. However, the enrol- 
ment record does support the proposition that a 
college, given modest aspirations in the matter 
of size, ean defy intercollegiate athletic conven- 
tions and thrive in attracting students, even in 
an immediate environment where the intercol- 
legiate football stadium is a major community 
center for three months of the year. 

Although surrounded on all sides by colleges 
and universities which have elaborate programs 
of intercollegiate athletics as a major interest, 
the students of Reed College are not envious of 
them. The overwhelmingly preponderant stu- 
dent opinion, recently tested by a statistical 
inquiry, is that the college is well out of the 
welter of intercollegiate athletics, as well as the 
financial commitments to professional coaches 
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which such commerce commonly entails. Large 
majorities in all the college classes recorded these 
views, but they were found to be strengthened 
by greater familiarity with the athletic program 
of the college. The members of the senior class 
were far more united in their disdain of commer- 
cialized intercollegiate athletics and professional 
coaches than the members of the freshman class 
—a significant commentary both on the athletic 
environment of their preparatory schools and 
the athletic procedure at Reed College. 

As matters stand, the athletic program of the 
college is centered upon intramural sports, and 
particularly in individual sports such as tennis, 
squash, handball, skiing and swimming in which 
the interest of the participants is likely to be 
sustained in later life. Under the general super- 
vision of a director of athletics, organization and 
instruction is provided primarily by student 
“masters.” In some of the sports mentioned as 
well as in team sports, such as baseball, basket- 
ball and football, intramural games are supple- 
mented by what, according to conventional inter- 
collegiate standards, is a very odd assortment of 
contests with teams outside of the college, inelud- 
ing those representing industrial establishments, 
civic groups and an occasional college or high 
school. All these contests are conducted quite 
informally, and without charge for admission. 
Asked recently if they thought admission should 
be charged for Reed College athletic contests, the 
students said “No” by a vote of more than twelve 
to one, probably with considerable deference to 
economic justice as well as to dislike for com- 
mercialized sport. 

What the college sacrifices in financial terms 
by foregoing commerce in intercollegiate ath- 
letics is uncertain. It has immediately at hand 
in the city of Portland a relatively large and 
active market for Grade A intercollegiate con- 
tests, particularly in football and basketball. 
Indeed the market is so alluring that the college 
has been none too deftly besought by promoters 
to join them in cashing in on the “big money” 
to be easily had through the standard develop- 
ment of a thorough-going program of intercol- 
legiate athletics. It has been possible for these 
sirens to point to apparently authentic cases 
where colleges have, through the exploiting of 
imposing football prowess, realized large profits. 
But the cases of net losses on large intercol- 
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legiate football promotions also seem to jy 
numerous, particularly in the Northwest, where 
it occasionally rains on big games for which 
large financial outlays have been made. [ag 
year, for example, the most successful “big. 
league” football team in Oregon closed the seq. 
son with a net deficit, to be made up by taxes 
levied upon the student body. The same yp. 
happy state of financial affairs is true chrop. 
ically of many smaller institutions. Hence, 
though it is possible that the Reed Colleg 
athletic policy may be barring it from a finaneia| 
bonanza, this is by no means certain. 

More certain it is that the athletic policy of 
the college creates a considerable amount of ly. 
wilderment and some resentment in the larger 
community of which the college is a part. The 
mainsprings of this bewilderment have already 
been indicated by reference to prevalent views 
in the region on a proper collegiate football 
establishment. The process of dissipating this 
misunderstanding is made difficult by the fact 
that there is little “news value” in the type of 
athletic contests conducted at Reed College, and 
less in explanations of their purpose to hav 
athletics for the health and recreation of the 
Reed College student body as a whole rather 


| 


ithan to provide public entertainment through 


small groups of elaborately trained specialists. 
News of college athletics, though printed in 
great abundance, quite naturally is limited to 
those events which have a considerable publie 
following. That Reed College should decline to 
serve the public in this way causes some feeling 
that it neglects the duty of an institution of 
higher learning to its community, and also some 
misgivings about the virility of the young men 
enrolled at the school. “Must be a lot of sissies,” 
is, in effect, a not infrequent reaction to the 
athletic policy followed by Reed. 

Such an attitude may have unfortunate cot- 
sequences for the college and for a certail 
number of prospective college students. Some 
students peculiarly well equipped to gain from 
the Reed College program may shy from it 0 
grounds of its neglect of the proper aspirations 
of vigorous young men. To test the possibility 
that its athletic program might be serving as ° 
magnet for the less physically vigorous as well 
as those with a misanthropic attitude toward 
community eustoms, athletic and otherwise, the 
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M0 be college has conducted numerous inquiries. So 
where f far as physical qualities are concerned, the most 
which recent of these inquiries disclosed that in the 
Last matter of height and weight, Reed College stu- 
“Dig, dents compare more than favorably with the 
Rea students of the Pacifie Coast university most 
taxes widely associated with intercollegiate athletic 
UD prowess. And, for what it is worth, a recent 
iron- © application of a test of tendencies toward neu- 
Chee,  yoticism showed Reed College students far more 





llege inclined toward the normal than most student 


ncial 





bodies. 
An athletie poliey such as that followed at 


' Reed adds certain complexities to the adminis- 






y of 

















be. ” tration of the college. One arises from the fore- 
Teer voing of the publicity attendant upon intercol- 
The leviate athletics, as has been mentioned. Amer- 
sady : ican colleges and universities receive their broad- 
ews " est public notice from intercollegiate sports. It 
bal ‘ was largely in deference to this proposition that 
this a the alumni of one large American university 
fact } financed the development of a first-rate football 
OL © team primarily as an aid to the graduates in 
and securing jobs. It was reasoned that if the insti- 
ave tution were widely known through athletics, em- 
the 3 ployers would open their doors more readily to 
her _ its graduates. Whether they were right about 
gl "it or not, the fact remains that a general knowl- 
ts. 4 edge that it exists is of some value to a school. 
a _ For a college without intercollegiate athletics 
” the business of impressing the simple fact of its 
he "existence upon the consciousness of the general 
to 4 public, and on relatively respectable terms, pre- 
ng » sents a neat problem. 

ol : The administration of a college is also simpli- 
ne 





lied by the development of strong group loyalties 
to the institution. The young man who, despite 
some dispute, is still generally reputed to have 
been anxious to die for dear old Rutgers may 
have been somewhat lacking in_ intellectual 
power, but his emotional bias was one which, 
duplicated generally in the school, would ease 
ils Way over many administrative bumps. In 
the United States intercollegiate athletic contests 
have the capacity to arouse group loyalties. In- 
deed they remain perhaps the principal device 
used to sustain alumni interest in our institu- 
tions of higher learning. While the experience 
of Reed College indicates that it is by no means 
in insurmountable problem, the administration 
of a college which foregoes the conventional 
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pattern of intercollegiate athletics takes upon 
itself the necessity of finding emotional equiva- 
lents if it is to have the comfort of strong group 
devotion. 

There are many other possible weaknesses in 
an athletic program such as that followed by 
Reed College. Some of those who have studied 
it have felt that the absence of the incentives to 
victory, provided by an intercollegiate schedule, 
make a low standard of performance in team 
sports more tolerable than it should be. There 
is less complaint of this type about individual 
sports at Reed, in some of which students attain 
a marked degree of proficiency. Of course, the 
absence of professional coaches tends to make 
the technique in playing games less meticulous 
than it would be otherwise. This does not bother 
most of the students who, as previously noted, 
have decisively recorded their disinclination to 
employ professional coaches, but it bothers those 
who feel that any game worth playing should be 
played to the maximum of one’s ability. Some 
alumni and a few faculty members are also 
bothered by the fact that Reed College teams 
play games with high-school groups, and they 
are even more annoyed by the fact that the Reed 
teams are not infrequently beaten. They have 
not accepted without some reservations the idea 
of sports for sports’ and health’s sake. The stu- 
dents also cling to some strange bits of tradi- 
tional American athletic paraphernalia. One of 
these is the awarding of insignia in the form of 
the conventional college athletic letter to success- 
ful participants in sports—an anachronistic pro- 
cedure in the light of the general athletic ideology 
at Reed College. 

In working upstream against a swift current 
with its athletic program Reed College has many 
difficulties to overcome before it will find safe 
anchor at the ideal. In the meantime it has no 
disposition to return to the conventional pattern 
of American intercollegiate athletics. For a sea- 
son following the world war the college swung 
toward standard college football procedure and 
played a formal schedule of intercollegiate 
games. The venture increased its respect for the 
policy of avoiding formalized and commercial- 
ized intercollegiate athletics which was adopted 
twenty-five years ago when William Trufant 
Foster became the first president of the college. 
Some of the results of an extended test of this 
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policy have been outlined. But perhaps the 
most notable fact, in view of its setting, is that 
the college has lived to tell about it. This fact 
alone may be of some slight comfort and even 
inspiration to college administrators as they re- 
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new the annual discussion of what can be done 
to put intercollegiate athletics in a proper place 
DexTeR MERRIAM Kegzzp 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
REED COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOLS OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Iv may be taken as a cardinal point of view of 
all parties in Australian politics that, as the 
visible constitutional ties with the Motherland 
have been severed one by one, the necessity for 
strengthening the invisible bonds which hold the 
British Commonwealth of free people together 
has increased. To this end, though educational 
policy has been quietly and consistently directed 
with a keen belief in the value of ultimate tri- 
umph of the ideals of the League of Nations, 
ahead of this has marched an even keener and 
generally widespread belief that, unless one can 
be true to one’s own family and cherish its mem- 
bers, one is not likely to be of any great service 
to any other family. Expressed in another way, 
if one can not be true to a free citizenship, ex- 
pressed in the finest ideals of the British race, 
one is not likely to cherish worthily the ideals of 
the league. 

In the New South Wales educational system, 
which may be taken as fairly typical of Austra- 
lian practice, these ideas find their expression in 
a consistent policy of training the youthful mind 
in a sense of empire kinship and empire re- 
sponsibility. There is no encouragement of 
blatant jingoism, but throughout the year graded 
lessons are given which steadily lead up to a 
fitting celebration of Empire Day. Jn lieu of 
the old school reader the Educational Depart- 
ment issues monthly a graded school magazine. 
The issue of this magazine in May, the month 
in which Empire Day falls, is specially direeted 
to empire citizenship, and represents the foeus 
of the year’s work in this respect, finding its 
climax in Empire Day, with its speeches by lead- 
ing public men, patriotic songs and finally chil- 
dren’s sports. 

The keynote to this policy is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the special instruction issued to all 
teachers in the state—namely, “the aim of the 
celebration is to set before the older pupils some 
of the events in the story of the British race, 


which have secured for it the commanding posi- 





tion which it now holds in many spheres of the 
human activity, to put clearly before them the 
ideals which have animated the great men of the 
race, and to impress indelibly the feeling of 
loyalty to the empire and some idea of their 
duties and responsibility as future citizens of s 
great an empire.” The manner in which pupils 
are to participate is left to the heads of the 
schools. “A few addresses (it is stated) may 
be given—but comparisons with other races 
should not be made in a spirit of depreciation 
but rather as seeking in a generous spirit to 
acknowledge their worth and significance in the 
world’s life.” 

In this deliberate policy of training young 
Australians first of all to a sense of British kin- 
ship and British citizenship and loyalty to one 
King, it is felt that a real contribution is being 
made to the solidarity of the British peoples and 
the maintenance of British tradition. But it 
must not be overlooked that to be effective it 
can not follow one-way traffic. In Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa there is 
one British citizen to every 24 in Great Britain, 
Australia’s proportion is 1 to 7. The natural 
tendency for these figures is to alter steadily in 
favor of the Dominions. The significance of 
these facts, the bearing they have on the future 
of the British Empire, especially in relation to 
such important matters as foreign policy, can 
not be safely disregarded. Fully alive to this, 
we are prepared to go on with the good work 
of maintaining and strengthening the bonds of 
kinship and mutual appreciation, seeking only 
that full and sympathetic reciprocity of the 
people of Great Britain without which our own 
efforts must be largely nullified-—The Honorable 
D. H. Drummond, Minister for Education, New 
South Wales, in the London Times Educational 


Supplement. 


SCHOOLS IN THE GERMAN VOLGA 
REPUBLIC 
EVERYWHERE one goes in the German Volga 
Republie one finds schools, and these schools g0 
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‘ar to recompense the people for their present 
int life, the overcrowding in cities, the shortage 
’ Jothing and manufactured goods, the absence 
f amenities. 

More than 50 per cent. of the local budget 
woos to education, and officials proudly declare 
that gs per cent. of the population is now liter- 
ate, as compared with 46 per cent. before the 
revolution. Every child in the Republic receives 
weven years of schooling, and one in four goes to 


night classes of some sort. 

The Soviet system of bilingual education for 
minority republies has been very thoroughly ap- 
nlied The conception seems admirable 
yecause it provides a universal language for the 

ole country—Russian—and at the same time 
enables national minorities to study their own 


1 
nere. 


lunyuages intensively. 

Every child in the German Volga Republic 
studies Russian for at least six years, and Rus- 
sian children in turn study German for an equal 
The children use both languages flu- 

‘ly, and sometimes change from one to the 

her in the same conversation. 

The writer visited several German schools, in 
“ngels and in eolleetive farm villages. The chil- 
ren study only German for the first year and 
| instruction in general subjects is given in 
ierman. Their study of Russian begins in the 

year and continues through the tenth 


The Germans are very proud of their new 
\)-year school in Engels, a modern four-storied 
“onerete building with 900 pupils, the most con- 
spicuous building in the eapital. Its classrooms 
iid laboratories compare favorably with those in 
cementary schools anywhere; its library con- 
uns complete sets of the German classics. 

The peasant schools are even more impressive. 
'he collective village of Stahl, with its popula- 
tion of 1,600 peasants and their families, has a 
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seven-year school with 15 teachers and 440 
pupils. The village constructed the building 
with funds allotted from Moscow. 

The principal told the writer that all but one 
of the graduates of his school in 1936 went on 
to higher schools. The Republie’s “technicums” 
accommodate 4,000 students, and there are three 
higher schools and one large normal school, as 
well as special schools for industrial workers. 
The University of Saratov, across the Volga, has 
a separate department for instruction in 
German. 

The Republic has 3,000 teachers, as compared 
with 178 in the same territory before the revo- 
lution. 

The passion for education is very strong 
among the Volga Germans, and the Soviet em- 
phasis upon education has certainly done much 
to win them to the régime. 

The mixture of good and bad, which makes it 
possible for visitors to carry away such diverse 
impressions of the Soviet Union, is as apparent 
in the German Volga Republic as in other parts 
of the country. 

The tragic experiences of the collectivization 
period of 1930-32 have left their mark upon the 
land and the people. During this period, one in 
five of the German population was exiled as 
“kulaks.” 

The Communists—German and Russian alike 
—have ruthlessly imposed their own conception 
of civilization. These German communities were 
devoutly religious; some of them Mennonites, 
some Lutheran, some Roman Catholic. To-day 
organized religion has almost disappeared. The 
city of Engels, with 80,000 people, has only one 
church; most collective villages have none. The 
chairman of the Republic, G. Y. Luft, told the 
writer that few, if any, young people now pro- 
fess any religion, even in the Mennonite villages. 
—Staff Correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ON TO NEW ORLEANS 
More than 10,000 school executives and other 
educational leaders begin their trip to the sixty- 
eventh annual convention of the Department of 
iperintendenee, to be held in New Orleans from 


February 20 to 25, with no likelihood that their 
journeys to the convention city will be inter- 
rupted or the activities of the convention will be 
in any way embarrassed by flood waters. 

“New Orleans entirely safe and secure from all 
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threats of the Mississippi valley,” telegraphs 
Mayor R. S. Maestri, of New Orleans, to J. O. 
Bengston, president of the Associated Exhibitors 
of the National This 
telegram in reply to Mr. Bengston’s inquiry puts 
at ease the minds of more than two hundred ex- 


Edueation Association. 


hibitors who will display over half a million 
dollars worth of text-books and other school 
supplies at the convention. 

The 1937 exhibit is outstanding in character. 
The Exposition Hall of the New Orleans 
Municipal Auditorium is admirably adapted to 
convenient and artistic display. Both floors, 
one of which is on the same level as the main 
floor and the other of which is an extension of 
the auditorium baleony, are accessible to the 
meeting places of the convention. Every type 
of school equipment and classroom tools, which 
the exhibit directory lists in fifty-seven major 
classifications, ranging alphabetically from aca- 
demic gowns to woodworking equipment, will 
be available for the inspection of delegates in 
one of the greatest educational fairs the execu- 
tives have had for many years. This wide range 
of school commodities, including school furni- 
ture, school building materials, time-signaling 
systems, visual education material, science ap- 
paratus, playground and office equipment, sight 
measurement and hearing aid devices, maps, 
globes and school books, gives the purchasing 
officers of the nation’s school systems an oppor- 
tunity to buy with greatest economy the most 
effective tools for their particular needs. 

The convention exhibit at New Orleans is more 
than usually important because the serious losses 
occasioned by inadequate funds for physieal aids 
to education are being gradually overcome, and 
most schools require replacements or additional 
equipment. Many superintendents will consider 
that the help obtained from the exhibit alone 
justifies the time and expense required for econ- 
vention attendance. 

Sixty-seven allied and non-affiliated groups 
will hold meetings immediately in advance of or 
during the five-day general convention. The con- 
vention proper includes nine general sessions. 
Afternoon diseussion groups are organized into 


twelve major divisions, which are again sub- 
divided into smaller group meetings, providing 
an opportunity for extended consideration of 
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the principal problems which the school exec, 
tives face. 

Business meetings of the sixty-seventh annyg| 
convention promise to be of as great importance 
as the sessions devoted to the study of genera) 
educational problems. For two years the De. 
partment of Superintendence has been consider. 
ing reorganization. The Committee on a Longer. 
Planned Program for the Department, headej 
by Past-President Paul C. Stetson, superintep. 
dent of schools at Indianapolis, is offering at the 
convention proposed amendments to the consti. 
tution and by-laws which will affect department 
matters as fundamental as the name of the or. 
ganization. Superintendent Stetson’s committee 
proposes that the name be changed to the “Amer. 
ican Association of School Administrators, a De- 
partment of the National Education Associa- 
tion.” The report of the committee also offers 
a restatement of objectives and would make pro- 
vision for a new method of electing the president. 
The proposed election reform ealls for the use 
of an annual preferential ballot to be cast by 
all active members of the department in advance 
of the The measure, if carried, 
would establish both a primary and a final ballot. 
The former would be mailed to members of the 
departnemt on or before October 1, to be re- 
turned not later than midnight of October 20. 
The primary ballot is designed to enable men- 
bers to indicate their first, second and third 
choices. The final ballot would be mailed to 
members not later than December 1 and returned 
not later than midnight of December 20. The 
person receiving the preference in the final ballot 
would be declared elected by the executive com- 
mittee. On or before February 1, the board of 
tellers would finally certify and announce the 
results of the election. 

Advoeates of the proposed amendment point 
out that their method enables all members of 
the Department of Superintendence to partici- 
pate in the selection of the president, whether 
or not they attend the convention. They offer 
as a second reason for adopting the new method 
of election that the attention of delegates at the 
convention would not be divided between the 
choice of a chief officer and the professional 
objectives of the meeting. 

The amendments proposed by the Committee 
on Longer-Planned Program include one which 


convention. 
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would establish the term of the president and 
vice-presidents from March 15 of one year to 
March 15 of the next. This would enable re- 







ual : 

nee tiring officers to complete the business of the 
ml convention for which they were particularly re- 
. . . 

De sponsible before yielding office to a successor. 





An important report of the convention will 
be that of the Commission on Educational Inter- 
pretation, which has prepared the fifteenth Year- 
book of the Department, entitled “The Improve- 
ment of Edueation.” This yearbook is devoted 
largely to the social seene and to the responsi- 
bility of education in the social process. The 
two final chapters are devoted to the nature of 
public opinion and the principles and techniques 
of educational interpretation. 















THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 

Aw official summary of the thirty-first annual 
report of the president and of the acting trea- 
surer has been issued by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. It in- 
cludes extracts from the remarks of Dr. Walter 
A. Jessup under the headings “The Exploitation 












of Youth”; “Youth in the Schools”; and “Edu- 
cational Administration, a Compromise.” Dr. 
William S. Learned, staff member in charge of 





the ten-year study of the relation of secondary 
to higher edueation in Pennsylvania, is quoted 
under the headings “Are School Teachers Well 
Prepared?” and “Liberal Education.” Dr. Al- 
fred Z. Reed, staff member, discusses “What the 
Medieval University Gave to Higher Education.” 

The work of the foundation for the year 1936 













is summarized as follows: 
GRANTS 
For grants for eighteen special research proj- 
ects in edueation during the year ended June 30, 





1936, Carnegie Corporation of New York paid to 
the Division of Edueational Enquiry of the Car- 
negie Foundation $94,500 which the foundation dis- 
bursed. Among the institutions at which research 
was furthered by this series of grants are the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, the University of Chicago, 
llarvard University, the State University of Iowa, 
the University of Minnesota, Purdue University, 
Stanford University and Syracuse University. The 
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This yearbook commission was headed by 
Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey, who died on November 
27, 1936, after the principal work of the com- 
mission was completed. In recognition of his 
service in this capacity, Mrs. Pickell will be an 
honor guest of the Department of Superinten- 
dence,at the convention. 

Others to be honored at the meeting include 
Dr. John Dewey, who will be presented with an 
honorary life membership in the Department of 
Superintendence, and Past-President William 
McAndrew, who is the recipient of the tenth 
annual award of the Associated Exhibitors of 
the National Education Association. 

BELMONT FARLEY 





following organizations also have sponsored re- 
search under Carnegie grants: the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the National Conference of Bar 
Examiners, the American Association of University 
Professors, the National Education Association, the 
Progressive Education Association, the School Art 
League of New York City, the Educational Records 
Bureau and the Secondary Education Board. 


FINANCES 

On June 30, 1936, the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching had resources of 
$26,794,272. During the preceding year the 
foundation received $1,387,772.04 as income from 
interest and dividends on securities. It disbursed 
$1,870,234.23 on account of retiring allowances and 
widows’ pensions, $65,746.59 for studies conducted 
in its Division of Educational Enquiry and $94,500 
on grants for special research projects carried for- 
ward at American and Canadian universities and 
by various bodies and associations. 

Of the foundation’s permanent endowment 87.56 
per cent. was in bonds, 2.04 per cent. was in pre- 
ferred stocks and 10.40 per cent. was in common 
stocks. Its reserve funds carry 89.93 per cent. of 
book value in bonds and 10.07 per cent. in indus- 
trial and miscellaneous common stocks. 

For the fiscal year the current rate of return on 
all investments was 4.25 per cent. 


RETIRING ALLOWANCES AND PENSIONS 
Salient facts concerning the retiring allowances 
and widows’ pensions of the foundation for the 
year ended June 30, 1936, are as follows: 
Total expenditure for retiring allowances and 
pensions, $1,870,234. 
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Increase over year ended June 30, 1935, $39,103, 
as contrasted with $55,519 for the preceding year. 
New allowances and pensions begun, 126, as con- 
trasted with 127 during the preceding year. 
Retired teachers receiving new allowances, 80. 
Average amount of new allowances, $1,498. 
age of 80 retired during 
1935-36, 68 years, 6 months. 
Average length of service of 80 teachers retired 
during 1935-36, 36 years, identical with that of 


Average teachers 


the preceding year. 

Total allowances and pensions in force, 1,247, 

Widows receiving new pensions, 46. 

Total allowances granted, 1906-36, 2,454. 

Total expenditure for retiring allowances and 
pensions, 1906-36, $30,847,100. 

Since 1905 the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has disbursed more than 
$30,800,000 in retiring allowances and widows’ pen- 
sions, or more than double its General Endowment 
Fund. Of these disbursements Harvard Univer- 
sity has received more than $2,540,000; Columbia 
University $2,193,000; Yale University $1,951,000 ; 
Cornell University $1,419,000; the University of 
Michigan $999,711, and the University of Califor- 
nia $867,000. 
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DEATHS 


Among the 43 distinguished educators and Sehol- 
ars receiving retiring allowances from the foun, 
tion who died during the year ended June 30, 1934, 
were: Professor Alexander Crever Abbott, of thp 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor Corneliy 
Beach Bradley, of the University of Califorig. 
Professors William Elwood Byerly, Charles Loring 
Jackson and David Gordon Lyon, of Harvard Uy. 
versity ; Professor John Cunningham McLennaz, 9 
the University of Toronto; Professor Willian 
Gilbert Mixter, of Yale University; Dean Jama 
Morris Page, of the University of Virginia; Pr. 
fessor Helen McGaffey Searles, of Mt. Holyoke (yj. 
lege; Professor Grant Showerman, of the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin; Dean Francis Hovey Stoddard, 
of New York University, and President Walte 
Williams, of the University of Missouri. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Copies of this report and of any of the other pub. 
lications of the foundation now in print may be hai 
without charge on application by mail or in person, 
to the office of the foundation at 522 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COSTS 


Any board of education or other school official 
that is contemplating the establishment of a 
public junior college must have at hand accurate 
figures on the probable cost of the institution. 
Estimates and data on the amount of money 
necessary to establish and maintain a_ public 
junior college vary so much that it is practically 
impossible to make comparisons between them. 
To try to keep some uniformity in this paper we 
shall discuss the total costs (i.e., capital outlay 
plus current expense) on the per student basis 
and we shall arrive at a figure which is the most 
probable cost. However, this does not make all 
figures comparable, as the per student costs 
usually vary inversely with the size of the enrol- 
ment. Very small junior colleges do not have 
enough students to distribute overhead charges, 
and the per student cost of running the institu- 
tion is excessively high. The optimum size for 
a junior college has not been well determined. 
Many authors have arrived at figures for a 
minimum enrolment for reasonable efficiency 


and cost, but the upper limit on size or the range 
for the optimum results is not known. 

Clark’ points out that cost data are not really 
comparable. He shows costs in 38 junior ¢0- 
leges ranging from $94 to $472 per student. 
The small figures are for junior colleges thai 
are in high-school buildings and represent the 
amount allocated from the high-school budget 
for the junior college. He states that a good 
junior college of 250 students will cost about 
$300 per student per year. If the junior college 
is small but still doing good work with its stu- 
dents the annual per student cost will be $500. 
From the information at hand he concludes that 
the annual per student cost will not decrease 
much until the enrolment reaches or exceeds 
250. He believes that a junior college of 20) 
students that costs only $200 per student t 
maintain and operate will be a very poor junio! 
college. 

Holy? and Green made a study of the financial 

1H. F. Clark, School of Education of Indians 
University, Bulletin 4, September, 1927, 68-78. 


2T.C. Holy, High School Teacher, 5, April, 192%, 
118-20, 133-34. 
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© California district junior college. 
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aspects of junior colleges by gathering informa- 
tion from 44 junior colleges which were a ran- 
dom sample of the junior colleges in the North 
Central Association. They found the following 
per student costs in 30 junior colleges ranging 
in size from 15 to 1,749: Highest, $420; aver- 
ave, $185; lowest, $90. 

This plus the evidence given in the next two 
paragraphs made Holy conclude that $400 per 
student per year is a fair estimate of the costs. 

The following were the annual per student 

© costs in various types of institutions in the coun- 
y in the year 1923-24:3 Junior high school, 
25: senior high school, $174; university and 
college, $594; teachers colleges, $141; state nor- 
E mals, $179. 

Reeves states that the per student cost is $400 
wr year in publie junior colleges. 

Woods? made a careful analysis of the costs 


> of a junior college of 300 students, a size he con- 
sidered necessary for an effective institution. 


Ills information is from the actual data for a 
He concluded 
that the annual operating expense will be about 


$273 per student and the annual charge for eapi- 


' tal outlay about $64. So the total cost of the 


' junior college will be covered by a charge of 


, _ 


about $337 per student. However, since this 
study was reported in October, 1928, it may be 
that the figure should be modified in the light of 
more recent data, some of which are given below. 


CALIFORNIA Costs 


In a bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Edueation® are tabulated the expendi- 
tures per student in average daily attendance in 
district Junior colleges for each year from 1921- 
22 to 1933-34. For the last three years these 
data are averaged from the reports of 17 district 
junior colleges. In the ten years before that the 
number of distriet junior colleges in California 
grew from 2 to 16. Table I summarizes some of 
the data from the bulletin: 

Bis 8. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 23, p. 
‘ F. W. Reeves, American Association of Junior 
olleges, Proceedings, November, 1926, p. 58. 
B.M. Woods, California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, 4, October, 1928, 20-24. 


oe of California, Department of Education, 
uletin No. 22, November 15, 1934. 
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TABLE I 
CALIFORNIA DISTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGE COSTS 
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1921-22 2 173 86 $181.08 $ 6.98 $188.06 
1922-23 7 986 141 251.40 66.96 318.36 
1923-24 7 1159 166 342.4 216.69 559.16 
1924-25 8 1605 201 321.40 101.08 422.48 
1925-26 8 2068 258 321.31 273.57 694.88 
1926-27 10 2888 289 314.08 211.57 625.65 
1927-28 13 4391 338 269.32 166.61 435.93 
1928-29 16 7218 451 244.62 42.08 286.70 
1929-30 16 8568 536 262.26 26.75 289.01 
1930-381 16 10192 637 239.32 37.39 276.71 
1931-32 17 15693 923 210.18 70.80 280.98 
1932-33 17 18778 1105 30.41 202.28 


1933-84 17 17126 





The school year is indicated in column 1 of the 
table. Column 2 indicates the number of dis- 
trict junior colleges that were in existence during 
the year. Column 3 gives the total average daily 
attendance for all the district junior colleges. 
Column 4 gives the quotient of the figures in 
columns 3 and 2 which is the average average 
daily attendance. Column 5 indicates the 
amount paid for current expenditures per stu- 
dent in average daily attendance. Column 6 
shows the capital outlay per student in average 
daily attendance. Column 7 shows the total ex- 
penditure per student in average daily attend- 
ance. These figures are averages and are to be 
used to show trends; thus many of the detailed 
variations are lost in them. 


GRAPH OF CALIFORNIA Costs 


The accompanying graph shows several items 
that are worth pointing out, though they are 
what one would expect on “a priori” reasoning. 
Since the figures plotted in the graph are aver- 
ages we can not see all the interesting variations 
that occur in individual cases. However, trends 
are shown and we may draw some limited con- 
clusions from them. 

Three vertical scales are used. Starting at the 
bottom of the graph “curve” I (-—- —.- ) shows 
the number of district junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia for each year. The vertical scale for 
this curve is just to the right of the line for 
1933-34. The second curve from the bottom 
II ((©)——@© ) shows the average of the aver- 
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Figure I 


age daily attendance for all the district junior 
colleges for each year. The vertical scale for 
this curve is on the extreme right. This indi- 
cates the average size, from which there are, of 
course, great variations. Curve III (.------.- ) 
shows the capital outlay per student in aver- 
age daily attendance. The fourth curve IV 
(x——— x ) from the bottom shows the current 
expenditures per student in average daily at- 
tendance. Curve V (.—-——.) is the total 
of eurves III and IV and shows the total ex- 
penditures per year per student in average daily 
attendance. The vertical scale for curves III, 
IV and V is on the extreme left. 

By breaking up the total expenditures into 
current expenses and capital outlay we can get 
some indication of the time when buildings and 
equipment were purchased and also see the rela- 
tionship between average daily attendance and 
current expenses. The current expenses in- 
creased rapidly as the average daily attendance 
increased from 86 to 166. By the time the aver- 
age daily attendance had reached the 200 mark 
in 1924-25 the current expenses per capita had 
leveled off to a fairly constant figure, which 
may be an indication that an average daily 
attendance of about 200 is required for effi- 
ciency and reasonable per student cost. As the 
average daily attendance increased to 289 there 
was not much change in the per capita current 


expenses. But when the 300 mark was passed 


the per capita current expenses dropped consid- 
erably, and with only one exception continued to 
drop as the average daily attendance increased. 
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Obviously this means that the large units an 
more efficient and have a lower per Capita cog 
This has still not answered the question of wha 
is the optimum size for efficiency and effectin 
ness. The one conclusion that can be drawn jg 
that an average daily attendance of about 200j 
the probable minimum for efficiency and reaggy 
ably low cost. If the junior college is to hay 
the advantage of close contacts that smallg 
schools can offer and the larger schools can not 
then its optimum size may not be the larg 
schools with the low per capita cost. Th 
“golden mean” somewhere between these tw 
extremes is probably the optimum size and from 
the figures presented above it may well k 
between 300 and 500 students. 

Another point to be made from the data pre 
sented is to note that a junior college is likely 
to be much more expensive per student when itis 
new and just established than later, after it hag 
buildings, equipment and larger enrolments. 


CONCLUSION 


The average total expenditure per student in 
average daily attendance for the 13 years i 
$354.02. The figures given by Clark, Holy 
Reeves and Woods agree closely enough with 
this to allow us to conclude that the probable 
cost of a junior college will be about $350 per 
year per student in average daily attendance. If 
the California experience is typical it will rm 
higher than this in the early years and lower im 
the later years. With this in mind the above 
figure may be adopted as a fair guide for future 
considerations. 


JOHN S. ALLEN 
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